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A NEW RACE. 



CHAPTER I. 



The fading light of a lovely day in May coloured 
with a faint glow the whitewashed walls of a small 
garret chamber, and brought with it a gentle bi^eeze 
to cool the cheek of a youngs p;\H, the only occu- 
pant of the room, who was absorbed in the paint- 
ing of a fan, over which she bent as if anxious to 
lose no last ray of the dying day. 

The room was but poorly furnished, every article 
in it was plain and old-fashioned, and yet there was 
evident an eflfort to give it- an attractive air. On 
the snowy bureau-cover stood a glass of water hold- 
ing a bunch of fresh spring flowers, and various 
modestly-lra»i^d»'Jitfle ^ketcl^es in water-coicirs 
adorned the*waMe. W '/ 1 .* - "• • • 

The only winJJoJv{fira& wide, open, admitting not 

only all the light of 'ifh^-de^Kning day, but also the 

fragrance of ttie tlc^jgi^jlhg^ntlens, and affording a 

view beyond the garden below of the streets of the 

pleasant suburb, especially gay on this charming 

Saturday afternoon. The sound of many voices 

floated upward on the air, the cheerful talk of 
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pedestrians, the meny laughter of childrea, and the 

noise of carriages and riders, to all of which the 

young girl paid aj^arently no heed. Not until tho 

daylight grew very dim, and she had eeemingly 

finished her task, did she wash oat her brushes id 

the glass on the tahle at which she sat, push back 

her wooden chair, and rise to look from the window. 

Her figure was slender and supple, and her face 

instinct with beauty in spite of the expression of 

the youthful features. Her plentiful 

n hair was simply smoothed away from 

and gathered in a knot at the back of 

T plaiu dark dress was buttoned to the 

throat, everything about her was unpretending in 

the extreme, and yet there was in her air and car- 

I distinction not to be concealed by 

dings. 

out of tho window, inhaling with 
re the fragrance of the syringas and 
blooming in the pretty little garden 
er gaee rested uijb^'ille pedestrians 
Lg> tiJDiae,' either singly' dr in groups, 
from their afternoon ■#j^k.:;l':? ;••• 

"Going home!"_ T^e' .w.6r^ ,were so vividly 
present to her mind-flftil .lAvOJBtiJtsriJy her lips ut- 
tered them, and, startled by the sound of her own 
Toice, she looked around her as if in fear lest some 
jne had overheard her. 
Bid memoiy suggest to her the true meaning of 
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iLcde words? did hope encourage her to utter 
them ? or were they only the natural expression of 
a human heart longing to share in the happiness of 
the happy ? 

Her large serious eyes turned thoughtfiilly away 
from the wmdow to encounter suddenly the gaze 
of a spar© elderly dame who appeared on the 
threshold of the low door. 

" Good htavens, Eva, here you are leaning out of 
die window,, doing nothing, absolutely nothing !'* 
she exclaimcvl. " When I sacrificed my own com- 
fort that you might have the whole afternoon to 
yourself, — a Saturday afternoon too, when I need 
you more than ever, since it is the servants' holi- 
day, — I did thiuk you would show some regard in 
the end for me and all I have to do. It is one of 
your worst faul^ always to take an ell where an 
inch is given jou. I told you that you might 
have the afterno4m, but I did not mean the evening 
besides, when I did expect to have a little peace. 
Pastor Riicker las been here with his deaf mother, 
and I have had \o bear all the burden of conversa- 
tion, and shriek myself hoarse for the last half- 
hour, because you chose to stay up here. And the 
Herr Pastor was very doubtful as to the propriety 
of allowing you to go on with this fan-painting, 
which, after all, can but subserve some frivolous 
end, and brings you into most undesirable relations 
with tradespeople." » 
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" But you do not share his scruples, Fraulein 
Wilding?" the girl asked, entreatingly. "My 
work is such a pleasure to me, and I do not know, 
besides, how I should make both ends meet if a 
stop were put to my painting." 

" I hope you do not mean to say that I do not 
do enough for you, Eva," the elder lady said, in a 
provoked tone. " You cannot consider it unjust 
that, after giving you three years of free instruction 
in my establishment, I require you to teach in it a 
few years without salary ?" 

The girl looked up at her and shook her head. 
" No, I do not so consider it ; you know that I am 
grateful, and that it is my earnest desire to dis- 
charge the debt I owe you. But what would you 
think of me if I did not do my utmost to provide 
for the cost of my dress? — which must amount to 
something. Surely even the Herr Pastor could 
not approve of such negligence." 

The elder lady glanced at the girl's plain at- 
tire, and, somewhat appeased, said, " Well, well, I 
' have always been willing to help you, and will 
eVen make further sacrifices when they are within 
the bounds of possibility. It was no small burden 
that my uncle left me in conjunction with my 
small legacy — the charge of your education; a^d I 
am glad that you are grateful, and willing to ac- 
knowledge that your time belongs to me. I should 
like to see the new plan for the arrangement of 
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school hours, which I hope you have ready dra^vTi 
up, now that the vacation is so nearly at an end." 

Eva took from a drawer several closely- written 
sheets of paper, while Fraulein Wilding picked up 
the fan from the table and went to the window to 
examine it. 

The delicately painted little figures upon it illus- 
trated Cinderella's flight from the ball-room, while 
the prince following her stooped to pick up the 
small slipper dropped as she ran. 

" Childish nonsense !" the schoolmistress said, 
sourly; "you ought to have outgrown your love 
for such silly stories ; flowers and arabesques would 
have been much more suitable. It positively 
seems almost impossible to drive from your head 
these childish ideas of fairies. I detest such 
dreamy tendencies, Eva. I believe you really 
require that I should now dnd then remind you 
that fairies do not exist, and that Cinderellas no 
longer turn into princesses." 

A weary smile hovered for an instant upon the 
girl's lips. " No, there are no fairies," she said ; 
"they are gone; only the Cinderellas are real. 
But indeed I thought the decoration not unsuit- 
able for a ball-room ; the story ends so well." 

" That is just the point," the schoolmistress said, 
triumphantly, "just the point — the prince. I wish 
you would put away from you all your fanciful 
dreams, Eva. For you not only do fairies not exist, 
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there is no prince either. There is nothing in the 
fable that can apply to you." 

The girl's bright brown eyes suddenly shone with 
tears that did not fall. " Oh, yes," she said, earn- 
estly ; " there is in the story something that made it 
most dear to me as a child, and that must always 
have a charm for me. It is the dead mother's 
blessing and protection that the fairies brought the 
child, and that still hovers around the orphan. 
Belief in the protecting presence of the loved and 
fost is a consolation I could not iforego, and it is 
most simply and attractively illustrated in the story 
of Cinderella." 

The schoolmistress shrugged her shoulders, and, 
replacing the fan on the table, left the room, fol- 
lowed by Eva with her papers in her hand. 

The girls' school to which the large house was 
devoted was held in high repute, and if on this 
particular day it was so quiet that a footstep echoed 
through its empty rooms and passages, it was only 
because the Easter vacation was not yet over, and 
pupils and assistant teachers were alike enjoying 
the delights of freedom from work. 

The head of the establishment stayed in the house, 
which was her treasure, and where of course was 
her heart. She, however, was not compelled to do 
so. Eva alone was obliged to submit to the yoke 
of labour without relaxation, to monotony without 
change; she had no home, no parents, no friends; 
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she was poor and dependent ; the school-room was 
her asylum, and Praulein Wilding, however harsh, 
her protectress. 

In the drawing-room the girl had just deftly ar- 
ranged the cups upon the tea-table and lighted the 
lamp, when the bell of the gate of the little front 
garden rang. The twilight that still reigned out- 
side enabled Fraulein Wilding, standing at the 
window, to perceive an old gentleman in light sum- 
mer costume, who impatiently raised his hand and 
pulled the bell loudly for the second time. 

The only servant left in the house opened the 
wrought-iron gate and admitted the stranger, who, 
a;fter a short search, produced a card. 

" For Fraulein von Zahringen," the servant said, 
when the schoolmistress would have taken it from 
him. 

"Impossible; she knows no one. Give it to 
me," the lady rejoined, impatiently, and then read 
in a tone of hesitation and surprise, " * Herr Ro- 
land !' — ^Eva, have you any relatives of that name ?" 

There was an evident tremor in the girPs voice 
as she replied, "I do not know; but I should in 
any case like to speak to the gentleman." 

" In any case ?" the lady repeated, sharply. " I 
must settle this matter, Eva. I shall remain here. 
Show the gentleman in, Joseph." 

The next moment the stranger appeared upon 
the threshold, a strong, muscular figure, not yet 
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bowed by age. He paused for a second in the 
doorway, his keen glance from beneath bushy gray 
eyebrows seeking out Eva and resting upon her in 
critical inspection. His face was sunburned, aad 
life's experience rather than age had deeply fur- 
rowed his brow, but his carriage was erect and firm 
in spite of the snow sprinkled among his still 
abundant hair. His countenance was stern, his 
features strongly marked ; there was nothing sym- 
pathetic in the shrewd deep-set eyes and the lines 
of indomitable energy about the firmly-closed lips. 

And yet the girl's large bright eyes rested as if 
spell-bound upon him, and the red lips parted lightly 
in speechless expectation. 

" You are Eva von Zahringen ? Yes, you are 
she," he said, answering his own question, as he 
passed by Fraulein Wilding without even according 
her the courtesy of a salute. " Have you seen my 
card ?" 

"Yes," the girl replied, in a scarcely audible 
voice. " Herr Roland." 

" Have you no suspicion of who that is V* he 
asked further. 

Her hand sought her heart, which began to beat 
fast and loud. " Hardly," she replied, breathlessly, 
" for I dare not cherish the hope that it is my long- 
vanished grandfather." 

"Hope?" he replied, with a slightlj' scornful 
shrug, evidently subduing some fleeting emotion. 
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"Let us rather say supposition. And you may 
cherish it, Eva. I am in deed and truth your 
grandfather/' 

A cry, hushed for years in the poor girlish heart, 
suddenly burst forth, — ^a cry of joy. " Grand- 
father !" she almost screamed. " Oh, grandfather !" 
and hurried towards him. 

But he extended his hand and held her off at 
arm's length. 

"Will you not have the kindness, madame, to 
leave us alone for a few moments ?" he said, coolly, 
turning to Fraulein Wilding. 

The lady, taken by surprise by the blunt request, 
inclined her head in assent, and left the room, where- 
upon the old man turned again to his grandchild. 

" Grandfather !" she said once more, as if exult- 
ing in the sound of the word ; but he still held her 
from him. 

" Npt yet, Eva, not yet. Have you never heard 
that I am a bankrupt, — a man whose friends fell 
away from him in a single night like leaves in an 
autumn wind ? Have you not been told that I for- 
sook my wife and child and left them to perish 
in poverty ?" 

" Something of all this I have heard, grandfather, 
but not told so harshly," she replied. " What I really 
know is, that you were to my dear mother a father 
whom she loved fondly and never forgot, and that 
she left your memory to me as a precious legacy." 

2 
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" Eva !" he exclaimed, his face txansfigured by a 
tender smile, as he opened his arms and clasped the 
poor child to his heart 

He was, however, evidently impatient of such 
bursts of emotion. He subdued his agitation, and 
in a few minutes the dark harsh countenance waa 
as unmoved as before. 

" You rejoice prematurely, like a child, without 
ajiy real knowledge of me," he said, sternly, turn- 
ing up her lovely face and looking keenly into the 
eyes that so vividly reminded him of a time long 
vanished. " Why so, Eva ? What do you expect 
of me V 

She looked timidly at him for a moment, and 
then replied, with a fervent trustfulness that 
warmed his heart in spite of himself, " You will 
love me, grandfather, and we belong to each other.*' 

"A dubious happiness, my child. I am old, 
poor, and embittered in mind. I can be but little 
to you." 

" I am poor too, grandfather," she replied, smil- 
ing; "but I am young and hopeful. Perhaps I 
can be something to you, if you will let me brighten 
your life. I shall be so happy if I may ! We shall 
not want. I can work, and shall work gladly if it 
is for you." 

Gradually the expression of suspicion and dis- 
trust disappeared from his face as he drew her 
towards him again and clasped her close. 
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" I am not poor in that sense, Eva," he said, with 
4t slight smile ; " you will have no need to work 
I have worked for nineteen years for your sake, 
and the fruit of my labours is yours. I am poor in 
that I possess no happy memories. What I called 
happiness was an illusion. I am embittered because 
I have learned to know the world as it is ; because 
life has left me no dreams to gladden existence. I 
have no longer any fiaith in love and constancy. I 
give no compassion and ask for none. I do not 
value the esteem of my fellow-men. I despise it !" 

She looked up at him shyly, but continued to 
stroke gently the hand she held in hers. Her light 
touch seemed to soothe him. He led her to the 
little lounge, and sat down beside her, continuing 
more calmly, " I have long been searching you out. 
Of all those whom I formerly loved, and who, as I 
thought, belonged to me, I found only graves, 
whence issued no words of love or reconciliation." 

"Ah, grandfather!" she said, in gentle reproo£ 

A bitter smile hovered upon the old man's stern 
features. "No, I am not quite so hard as you 
think. I plucked a white rose from your mother's 
grave, Eva ; my first flower in eighteen years." 

" That was because you felt it was a loving greet- 
ing from herself!" the girl exclaimed. "Because 
you felt she was near you. She died when I was so 
little ; but I remember her well, and she herself 
keeps green my memory of her, for she left me 
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her diary, to be given to me on my nineteenth 
birthday. Oh, how she loved yon, grandfather! 
How firm was her faith in yon ! How constant her 
affection! She always thought yon would come 
home, and she writes, * Give him your love in place 
of mine ; be to him a tender, obedient daughter. 
My last prayer is for you both !' " 

He sprang up and paced the room to and fro. 

" Is this true, Eva ?" he asked. " Did she really 
think of me with affection, and with faith in my 
honour ? K she has left you an image of me un- 
touched by blame or mistrust I have done weU to 
return." 

The girl tenderly kissed his hand. '^And for 
my sake too, grandfather," she said, timidly; "I 
will be such a grateful, happy daughter to you. It 
is so sweet to belong to somebody in this world." 

He made no reply, but returned the pressure of 
her hand, and then went to the window, where he 
«tood for a moment gazing out into the dim garden. 

"But you must know to whom you belong, 
Eva," he said suddenly, turning towards her. "I 
take nothing and will give nothing upon trust. 1 
will tell you briefly what my life has been. Not 
what I have thought, felt, and suffered: that is 
not for your ears — it is mine, and mine alone. 
The story will not be long, and I will be my own 
voucher. You must not hear it from stranger lipe, 
fragmentarily or imperfectly. 
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" I was a wealthy man. My father had left me 
his huge business interest and an unsullied name 
I married a lovely young girl, the daughter of a 
learned professor, and for years I believed myself 
fondly loved. There was my first folly. For even 
then I was plain and awkward as I am now, al- 
though time and misfortune have done their part 
in making me harsh and stern. I myself cared 
little for luxury, but I lived luxuriously for my 
wife's sake. She revelled in her unaccustomed 
wealth, and soon seemed as though born to it. 
The more brilliant the gayety that reigned in my 
household the more did I withdraw from it. My 
wife loved splendour ; my tastes were simple. She 
could not live except in a crowd, while a quiet 
evening at home seemed to me the only true re- 
ward of a laborious day in my counting-room. 
Still I let her do as she liked, accorded her to the 
full her heart's desire, and took all the care upon 
myself. Herein lay my second folly. 

'' For my cares increased and threatened to over- 
whelm me. Fortune no longer befriended me as it 
had my father and grandfather. One speculation 
after another proved a failure ; I lost two valuable 
vessels in one year, and the insolvency of several 
large firms caused me immense loss. I worked 
and watched and slaved, but while I was trying to 
keep my head above water I completely lost sight 
of my household expenditures. I had advised my 

b 2* 
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wife to curtail her expenses, without indeed saying 
anything to startle her, but she scattered my coun- 
sel to the winds ; our paths were separating more 
widely every day. 

" There existed one link between us, however, in 
our love for our only child, — ^your mother. When 
she was presented in society there was no lack of 
suitors for her hand, since, although there was a 
whisper afloat that I had sustained some large 
losses, I still passed for a niillionnaire. 

" Your mother was but seventeen when she sur- 
rendered her heart, without any thought as to the 
value of what she received in exchange for so pre- 
cious a gift. Her girlish eyes and ears were fa^ci- 
nated by her superb wooer, and my wife's foolish 
vanity, dazzled by a high-sounding name, lent a 
ready aid to her child's inclinations. Your father 
was as handsome a man as ever wore a dragoon's 
uniform, and his family was one of the oldest in 
the country. Otherwise I knew little of them. 
His father, a retired colonel, lived on his heavily- 
mortgaged estate of the Ziihrenburg, and an eldei 
brother held an oflSce under government. 

" If I opposed the match it was chiefly from pe- 
cuniary considerations ; Zahringen was poor, and 1 
wanted a son-in-law who could prop up my failing 
credit. For a time I withstood my wife's entreaties 
and the tears of my child, but there ensued pas- 
sionate scenes, giving rise to serious family discord, 
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and with a longing for peace and rest greater than 
any one suspected, at last I yielded." 

" Poor grandfather !" the girl said, with emotion ; 
" bearing your lonely burden without one word of 
love and sympathy. I know what that is !*' 

A pitying smile hovered upon the stern face. 
The child was comparing the brief sorrow of a 
troubled youth with the woe of a lifetime. 

" Yes, I yielded ; and there my folly ceased and 
my wrong-doing began, as was proved too soon. 
I had not suflSciently informed myself as to the 
character of my son-in-law. I was satisfied with 
the testimony of his superior ofiScers as to his capa- 
bilities and prospects. His numerous debts I did 
not regard, for, although my wealth was no longer 
what it had been, I was still a rich man. The 
crisis in my afiTairs was, however, by no means past, 
and I was very anxious to secure my child's fu- 
ture. God knows what it cost me to withdraw a 
considerable amount of capital from my business 
to invest for her, and, yielding to the wishes of my 
wife and son-in-law, I sunk it in Hedwig's name in 
the Zahrenburg, purchasing all the mortgages on 
,the estate. I wished thus to give her future hus- 
band a chance to own his ancestral estate in case it 
should hereafter prove to his advantage to do so. 
The old Baron still lived in the castle, and at hie 
desire the marriage was celebrated there. 

"Never was there a happier or more trustfuJ 
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bride than your mother, and never did father more 
earnestly pray for his child's welfare than did I." 

Memory seemed wellnigh to overwhelm him. 
He sprang up and paced the room to and fro before 
tie continued. " Well, I must finish. Your father 
was a worthless scoundrel, Eva, faithless to his wife 
in the first year of their marriage ! Do not start, 
child ; look the truth steadily in the face. No de- 
ception is so degrading as self-deception. * All his 
infamy, and the worthlessness of his entire family 
were revealed later. Fate kindly blinded your 
mother's eyes for a couple of years. But if this 
were kindness to her, for me it was a misfortune, 
for could I have then seen my son-in-law as he 
really was, the tie might have been broken that 
afterwards made her so wretched. But your father 
was, immediately after his marriafice, transferred 
to ; distant garrison, and withdrfwn from my 
watchful observation. In summer the young couple 
went to the Zahrenburg, and during the brief visits 
that my daughter paid to her paternal home, I 
could gain no knowledge of her domestic life. 
And, besides, I was soon fully absorbed in my own 
cares. The tempest was gathering about me from 
all sides. "When it broke above my head I lost 
eight of my daughter, and this was the other wrong 
that I committed. Loss followed loss. The ship 
of my fortune went down among the breakers, car- 
tying with it name, honour, and prosperity, — ^the 
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prosperity of many another besides." He leaned 
back beside Eva, and covered his eyes with hip 
hand. 

" Grandfather," the girl said, gently laying hei 
hand upon his arm, " God rules the wind and the 
Btorm ; you did not perish." 

" Hush !" he said, almost angrily. " Not now ; it 
hurts still, after all these years. No, I did not perish, 
but I came forth from the struggle another man. 
How this was there is no need to dwell upon now : 
you could hardly understand it. But I was utterly 
broken down and worn out. I consulted my law- 
yers, and meant to declare my insolvency on the 
next day. But I was to drain the bitter cup to the 
dregs. Restless and miserable, I sat in my private 
office until late in the night. I could not tell what 
kept me there; perhaps the feeling that makes a 
general refuse to yield his fort, although he knows 
its downfall is inevitable; perhaps the sensation 
that one has when watching the mortal remains of 
a dear friend borne away forever. 

" It was very late when I retired,^ — ^but not to rest. 
Towards morning I was roused by an alarm of fire, 
—my office was in flames. Terrible as wbs my 
dismay, for I clearly foresaw all the consequences 
of this fresh disaster, it paralyzed me but for a 
moment. I was one of the first upon the spot. 
Desks and tables were all on fire, — there was food 
enough in the old rooms for the flames. At the 
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risk of my life I contrived to save, unharmed, the 
most important of my books and papers; the Iosf 
sustained was not irreparable. The fire was soon 
subdued, and the house was comparatively unin- 
jured. But there was nothing that could put a 
stop 1o the suspicion, breathed softly at first, then 
uttered loudly, that the fire was not the result of 
accident, and years have brought no diminution of 
the burning pain this suspicion caused me. 

''The next day, as soon as I could collect my 
thoughts, I declared my insolvency, and twenty- 
four hours afterwards I was arrested as an incen- 
diary." 

Silence reigned in the room, unbroken save for 
the ticking of the tall clock and the man's laboured 
breathing. "As an incendiary," he repeated, 
hoarsely, aftei a pause, " I, Jonathan Eoland ! I 
wished to take leave of my wife. She had locked 
herself into her room, and I went without bidding 
her farewell. In the solitude of my prison I re- 
covered my power of just reflection. Appearances 
were against me, — ^a bankruptcy and a fire occur- 
ring simultaneously required investigation. The 
authorities were but doing their duty. 

"And my family and friends would also do 
theirs. Public opinion might pity me, but could 
not condemn nie. I wrote to my wife and begged 
her to come to me. She sent me a letter in her 
Btead. I know it by heart to-day after all these 
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years! *Tou have recklessly consigned me to 
misery,' she wrote, * and I am left defenceless to 
endure it as best I may, but I will not share your 
disgrace. If you can clear yourself from the sus- 
picion that now attaches to you I will come to you. 
Until then look upon me as dead.' This was what 
was said to me in my utter wretchedness by the 
wife whom I had loved so ardently, to whom I had 
consecrated a lifetime of labour and devotion." 

" Poor grandfather !" Eva said, softly, as the tears 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. " But my mother, 
did she forsake you ?" 

"Your mother, whose marriage had for three 
y^ars been childless, was just expecting your birth. 
She knew nothing of my misfortunes. She was 
looking forward to her coming joy. She was a 
delicate woman. I had concealed every apprehen- 
sion of misfortune from her that she might know 
nothing of my ruin until her hour of danger should 
be past. But I wrote to your father. I could be 
released on bail, which he could easily procure, 
offering the Zahrenburg as security. Your father 
also replied to me by letter, — a letter filled with com- 
plaints and reproaches, accusing me of ruining my 
daughter's future, of degrading his noble name, and 
concluding with a positive refusal to procure bail 
for me." 

"Oh, what a bitter, bitter time!" Eva said? 
" bitter for you then, and for me now." 
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^^ It is the truth, Eva, and I cannot spare you the 
hearing it if youare to share my home. Of all the 
sufferings I then endured, the worst pang came 
from the thought that the companion of my life, 
she to whom I had laid bare my very soul at all 
times, could doubt me. This pang I have never 
mastered. Her conduct was faithless, and unwise 
besides, for the desertion of me by my family, which 
was shortly made public, could hardly influence 
general opinion in my favour. After my experience 
of those nearest to me, I scorned to appeal to my 
friends ; they knew my situation and my character, 
— if they held me to be innocent, it was for them 
to come forward and offer their aid. I could not 
ask it of them. But the evident mistrust of me 
shown by my family deterred them ; not one stood 
by me, Eva, not one." 

She sat listening to him with clasped hands, the 
distress that memory conjured up in his soul mir- 
rored in her eyes. 

" Chance was kinder than my former friends," 
he continued. " The ussizes were close at hand, 
and my case was soon tried. I was my own advo- 
cate. I am not a fluent speaker, and I said but 
little, but that little was the truth and produced 
its effect. I was immediately acquitted. 

"I was/re^; but freedom does not always mean 
happiness. When I left the court-room I was un- 
certain whither I should turn my steps. I had no 
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home, for not for worlds would I have sought those 
who had cast the first stone at me. I was driven in 
a droschky to a hotel. 

" Immediately after my acquittal many hands 
were offered me in aid, but I grasped none ; no, all 
that was over now, and I sent that very evening for 
my lawyer. • It had already been arranged that my 
creditors should receive seventy per cent, of what 
was owing them, and now I formally made over 
to them my town-house, country-house, everything 
that I had possessed in the world, that I might be 
released from all obligations to await in person the 
winding up of my affairs. 

" Before the evening was over my wife came to 
the hotel. I refused to see her. I never saw her 
again. Some of my so-called friends also presented 
themselves, but were not admitted. Fate, however, 
had one good in reserve for me. I was not forced 
to ask favours of those whom I so despised. Thanks 
to the foresight and prudence of my grandfather, 
there was in my family a fund appropriated to the 
relief of needy men and women bearing the name 
of Roland who could prove their relationship to 
the founder of the fiind. This had never been 
drawn upon; it had accumulated by its added in- 
terest year after year, and I was the first to apply 
for the income from it. It assured my wife a com- 
fortable although modest subsistence, and gave me 
the means for crossing the ocean and beginning a 
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career in America. My creditors placed no obsta- 
cle in the way of my departure, and I went." 

*'*' But my mother/' the girl asked, sadly ; ^' could 
you go without bidding her good-bye ?" 

He shook his head. 

^^ Oh, no ; you had been bom during my impris- 
onment. No one had taken the trouble to inform 
me of this ; I had learned it only upon iny arrival 
at the hotel. Yes, Eva, the greatest self-sacrifice 
that I ever made was to go to the Zahrenburg, 
where dwelt the man whose conduct towards me 
had been so dastardly, — ^to seek his home that I 
might see my child once more before I left the 
country. Love for her was the only good impulse 
stirring within me, and I followed where it led. 

" My son-in-law received me in the presence of 
his father and of his elder brother. Listen, child,*' 
he said, with a bitter smile ; ^' the end is at hand. 
They knew that I had nothing more to give ; thej 
feared I might come to ask a favour, and fore-^ 
stalled it by turning me, like a dog, from the door. 
Do not open your eyes in such surprise and horror,*' 
he continued, in a stern tone. " Your people did 
this, — ^your father, your grandfather, your uncle !" 

She covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. At the sound of her sobs the tempest 
of anger within him died away. " But you are also 
your mother's child, Eva," he said, more calmly, 
after a pause. " No need to hang your head for 
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their sins. Tour mother lay raving in the delirium 
of a nervous fever ; she would not have known me 
even had I been allowed to see her. To await her 
recovery for \\ eeks or months, only perhaps to en- 
counter the same cruel experience with which my 
wife had furnished me, waa too much for me ; it 
was beyond my powers of endurance. 

" The first seeds of self-interest were sown in my 
soul in those days. The plant sprung thence has 
become a mighty tree, beneath the shade of which 
there is more calm repose than is dreamed of by 
the idealist, Now,'* he said, standing erect in 
vigourous age, « my own wishes and wants take 
first rank with me, and I am content." 

While he had been recalling the times of bitter 
pain and woe, sufiering had lent a gentler expres- 
sion to his face, but now that he had in his remi- 
niscences reached the turning-point in his life, when 
he had begun a new existence, burning his ships 
behind him, the hard look returned to his features, 
and showed the man as he was now, not as he had 
been. 

" I could not wait without any certainty as to the 
result," he began again. "Your mother was, I 
thought, provided for, since I had sunk such a sum 
ill the Zahrenburg, and her husband, as I then knew 
him, was neither better nor worse than the rest of 
mankind, detestable though his conduct had been, 
80 far as I was concerned. 
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" Without bidding farewell to one human being 
I turned my back upon my early home and sailed 
from Hamburg for North America. 

"What follows has no further connection with 
your grandmother and your parents, Eva. People 
here know nothing about it, and it is scarcely worth 
while to tell you of the wild, adventurous life I 
have led. I was forty-eight years old when I began 
to work again, day and night, scarcely allowing 
myself time for sleep. Fortune befriended me in 
everything that I undertook, and even in that land 
of sudden success mine was astonishing. At first 
I speculated cautiously, content with small but cer- 
tain gains. This, however, was only at first. My 
own needs were always modest; in America I 
spent less than ever upon them. Tear after year I 
remitted considirable sums to Europe, until my 
creditors were all paid off, both principal and inter- 
est. In my eager pursuit of gain thoughts of my 
home and my daughter were held in abeyance; 
but so soon as I felt myself once more a free man, 
I wrote to my former lawyer for tidings of them. 
Too late !— just a few days too late ! 

" Tidings I had, but what tidings ! Long before 
I left Europe my son-in-law had plunged deep in 
gambling debts and the wild excesses of a life of 
dissipation. In view of his wealthy father-in-law 
all had been willing to lend him money. With my 
ruin this life, in which the old Baron had largely 
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shared, came to a sudden end. Nothing more was 
to be expected from me, but something was to be 
feared, and I now believe that the chief reason 
why they refused to allow me to see my child was 
a dread lest I should warn and advise her. They 
soon made Hedwig acquainted with her husband's 
djsperate case, and convinced her that the only 
way out of the difficulty was by an absolute transfer 
to him of all her rights in her own property. Con- 
fiding and inexperienced as she was, she was easily 
influenced to consent to this. The larger part of 
her fortune went to pay Zahringen's debts, and the 
remainder was consumed in dissipation by the old 
Baron and his son, while a life of inconceivable 
misery was led by your mother. 

"Your fitther's elder brother, the Oberforst- 
meister von Zahringen, bought a portion of the 
mortgages on the Zahrenburg held by your mother, 
and from that time played the master in the castle, 
which afterwards became really his. The arro- 
gance and contempt with which the whole family 
treated your unfortunate mother was only exceeded 
by the brutality of her husband, and in all the 
misery occasioned by my ruin hers only was to be 
compared with mine, and I was a mature, serious 
man ; she was a spoiled child, with a warm, loving 
heart thirsting for affection." 

"Stop, grandfather!" the girl entreated; "it 

breaks my heart, — ^I cannot bear it." 

8» 
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" You must/* he said, harshly ; " how else can 
you judge between me and the Zahringens ? Your 
father, of whom my wife had been so proud as a 
son-in-law, now broke with her entirely, and re- 
fused to allow Hedwig any intercourse with her. 
Forsaken, despised, anxious, and careworn, my 
child awaited the end. And it came ! In a mad 
ride after a night's debauch, your father was thrown 
from his horse, and was carried home to his wife 
dead. 

"Very little time was allowed her to recover 
from the shock ; the family paid her no consider- 
ation after she had resigned to them her fortune. 
It was speedily found that the little of it that was 
left suflBiced barely to pay your father's debts and 
to leave a few hundred thalers for his widow and 
child. The old Baron, to be rid of all charge of 
her, sold the Zahrenburg to his eldest son, and 
Hedwig was notified that she must seek a home 
elsewhere. 

" My wife received you. The income from the 
relief fund was all upon which the three had to 
depend. Your mother, my lawyer wrote me, was 
already doomed to death. No efforts of my wife — 
who had at least loved her child devotedly — suf 
ficed to save her life. When my letter of inquiry 
arrived in Europe your mother had been buried for 
a week, and they wrote me that in all probability 
her child would soon follow her. 
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" I was again overwhelmed. I thought I had 
forgotten her, but deep in my heart the memory of 
her was still living, and beside it had glimmered 
the hope of seeing her again. Kow she was dead 
the last link binding me to the past was broken. I 
had been working to retrieve my honour, and 
meanwhile my only child had sickened and died, 
forsaken and unprotected. I was filled with a 
futile rage that choked and destroyed all good im- 
pulses. Pity, forbearance, kindness, were all an- 
nihilated within me ! 

" I did not think of you, — a little creature whom 
I had never seen, and of whom they wrote me that 
it would shortly follow its mother. I only longed 
to blot out from my memory my entire past. 

" I was possessed by a constant restlessness, — my 
vigorous nature defied defeat. I plunged into busi- 
ness, always with the same fortunate results. I 
speculated in land ; I supplied the Federal troops 
with weapons ; I bought cattle in Mexico, and in- 
vested in copper-mines in Peru. And everything 
turned to gain in my hands. 

" At last I was persuaded by an acquaintance to 
bore for oil. My wells proved to be among the 
most productive, and where was the need of further 
labour ? Wealth flowed in upon me with no exer- 
tion upon my part. Then one day I met a German 
from my native city who recognized me. From, 
him I learned the death of my wife, and thai you 
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were living, as he thought, in great poverty. He 
suggested to me to bestow upon you some of my 
superfluous riches. 

" My resolution was soon taken. Whom should 
my wealth benefit, if not you? You could not, 
whatever you might be, prove worse than the syco- 
phants among whom I was living, and, at all events, 
you were Hedwig's child. 

" I returned, and saw my old home once more, 
and the grave of ray former self. But my task led 
me among the living. I began my search for you. 
It is incredible how quickly all traces of the poor 
vanish in the whirl of existence. I sought and in- 
quired; I went to the little town where you had 
lived with your grandmother, and there I found 
two neglected graves in the churchyard. I was di* 
rected elsewhere, but death had forestalled me, and 
you had fallen into other hands. I learned at last 
where you really were, and "here I am, Eva, to ask 
you if you will come with me." 

" Ah, so gladly !" she cried, drying the tears in 
her lovely eyes, " so gladly ! We are both alone, 
and surely belong to each other." 

" My protection belongs to you," he replied, "but 
not my society. Reflect, Eva. I am a harsh old 
man, — after to-day I shall never accord to memory 
the power to move me. I am not gentle or kindly, 
I am morose and egotistical. Mistrust and misan- 
thropy are my constant companions. I have been 
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a wanderer over the earth, and wherever a door 
Btood hospitably open for me, and domestic peace 
and happiness seemed to reign, I said to myself, 
* Mere illusion,' and turned away. I do not under- 
stand pleasure. At its approach I turned my back. 
My wealth is more than sufficient to gratify the 
wildest dreams of your fancy. What can you want 
of myself?'' 

" Love, grandfather, love !" she said, with yearn- 
ing impatience. " Oh, try it ! Take me with 
you !" 

He inclined his head and held out his hand to 
her. 

" It shall be as you will, Eva ; but do not com- 
plain if you find life at my side anything but bright 
I have been perfectly honest with you, and have 
told you what I was and what I am. If you have 
the courage to live with me, come," 

She threw her arifts about his neck, and pressed 
her warm, rosy lips upon his hard, sunburned 
cheek. "Yes, I have the courage, grandfather; 
but you ? You know nothing of me, except that 
I am your daughter's child, — so much, and yet so 
little! Fraulein Wilding frequently finds fault 
with me. I am often thoughtless and careless. 
You will need to have forbearance with me, — ^with 
my childish timidity, — ^but I li^ve always been so 
lonely." * 

He smiled compassionately as he looked at her. 
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^^ I shall be more easily satisfied than Fraolein 
Wilding. As I told you, I look for but little from 
human beings. How came you here, and what 
position do you occupy in her house ?" 

" I am one of the teachers. I was educated here, 
— ^without pay for the few last years, — ^and now I am 
discharging the debt by giving instruction. While 
I was a pupil myself I could only spend a few 
hours daily in teaching the lower classes, but since 
I passed the examinations I have given all my 
time.*' , 

" And your salary is a sufficient one ?" 

The girl's large brown eyes opened wide in sur- 
prise. " Salary, grandfather ? I was a boarding- 
scholar here in this house for two years without 
paying anything. It is right that I should give my 
services now without compensation." 

He nodded. "To be sure. That is business. 
How long does the contract provide for?" 

" Fraulein Wilding has said nothing about that." 

" Then I will do so, Eva. You have decided to 
live with me, and I will annul the contract. Do 
not look so distressed ; it shall be done in a manner 
quite satisfactory to the lady. I should dislike 
nothing more than to have you under obligations 
to any one. I think I know what to expect from 
you. I shall make no large claims. You must tell 
me of your life to-morrow; it is too late to-night, the 
clock is just about to strike eleven. Will you, if you 

V 
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can, send Fraulein Wilding to me now, and stay 
without until you are called? My business now 
lies with her." 

While her future life was being decided in the 
little drawing-room, Eva wandered up and down in 
the dim garden as if in a dream. A thousand times 
in the calm summer nights she had listened to the 
rustling of the lindens, but now they sang to the 
orphan a song of happiness and home, strange in- 
deed to her ears. 

When Fraulein Wilding called her in, the lady's 
joyous expression of countenance proclaimed that 
Herr- Roland had settled matters after a very desir- 
able fashion. She embraced Eva with fervour, called 
her fortune's favourite, and could not sufficiently 
praise her grandfather's kindness and liberality. 

" Until to-morrow, then, Eva," said the old man, 
cutting short the flow of the Praulein's eloquence. 
" It is too late for you to leave here to-night. By to- 
morrow noon you will have arranged your affairs, 
and I will come for you." He shook hands with 
her, and left the house. 

She gazed after him until his figure in its light 
summer suit melted into the gloom. She seemed 
to herself to be longing to detain a vanishing dream. 
But her former protectress convinced her of its 
reality. 

" Happy girl !" she exclaimed. " He is evidentlj 
« nabob. Ah, how rich you will be !" 
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" Happy indeed I" the girl thought, with fervent 
gratitude. "He is my grandfather. I shall be 
loved.'* 

When, at a late hour, she entered her bedroom, 
the little world of her joys and sorrows, she went 
to the window, whence, a few hours before, she had 
gazed so longingly at the groups of merry pedes- 
trians going home. What a change in so short a 
^pace of time ! Henceforth she belonged among 
the happy, not among the forsaken and desolate. 
The moonlight filled the room with a silver glory, 
and it all looked strangely transfigured as she 
gazed about her, possessed with an unfamiliar sen- 
sation of happiness. Her eyes fell upon the fan 
that still lay on the table, the little painted figures 
showing clearly in the moon's mild radiance. She 
took it up and looked at it almost lovingly. " No,*' 
she softly whispered, " there are no fairies, but there 
is something far more powerftil to protect the deso* 
late, — a mother's blessing." 



CHAPTER iL 

It was a bleak, sunless patl along which Eva 
nad wandered during the years of her childhood 
and ^rlhoody and when, dazzled by the beauty of 
the unknown world now opening before her, and 
glowing with afiection and the sense of belonging 
to some one, she looked back, she seemed to have 
been straying hitherto in a gloomy desert. 

Above her very cradle had gathered the tempest 
that had shattered her mother's happiness and deso- 
lated her own life. Nothing was left of the luxury 
that had surrounded the few first days of her exist- 
ence. In her memory were none of those blissful 
reminiscences of childhood that even in old age 
can, like a magic wand, touch and soften our hearts, 
however they may have been hardened and embit- 
tered in.the struggle of life. For her first conscious 
gaze into her mother's eyes found them dim with 
tears, and the lips that kissed her trembled with 
suppressed anguish. The child instinctively felt 
that she could not shout and be glad like the 
children whom she saw in the streets, for fear of 
provoking an outburst of grief that pained her, 
although she could not understand it She had no 
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remembrance oi her father, or of the splendour of 
the Zahrenburg, which her mother had left mute 
and tearless, but broken-hearted. Her earliest 
recollections were of the life with her grandmother, 
of growing up with the two lonely women. 

The small, modest apartment had been very quiet, 
and the little girl knew almost nothing of childish 
glee and childish games. Laughter, meeting with 
no response, died in her throat, and she would stand 
mute and motionless beside her mother's knee, 
looking fixedly at her, while the poor young widow 
gazed into vacancy, as though lost in dreams. But 
she loved her idolatrously, — her beautiful, gentle 
mother, who was always kind and patient, whose 
tender care was ever present to her child. A loving 
word, a caress, or even a rare smile hovering upon 
the pale face that grew paler every day, constituted 
the child's greatest happiness. Her plays with her 
dolls, which she quietly carried on at her mother's 
feet, all bore the trace of the intense afiection that 
bound together mother and daughter. 

Her relations with her grandmother were widely 
different. The foolish, tyrannical woman mourned 
no desolated youth, no misplaced confidence ; what 
she bewailed was the glitter and show of life, the 
worthless grandeur that had formerly veiled her 
weakness. Every deprivation was dwelt upon, and 
her irritable temper, which did indeed spare Jier 
daughter, expended itself all the oftener upoik her 
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grandcliild. It is true that gross injustice was sure 
to be followed by lavish caresses ; but the little girl 
felt shy and unsafe with her grandmother, whose 
vaiiable moods she could not understand. 

She had no intercourse with other children. 
When she had taken up her abode in the small 
town Fran Roland had resolutely repelled all social 
advances ; her vanity could not endure that others 
should witness the plainness, although not absolute 
poverty, of her daily life. For the Roland fund 
sufficed to provide every necessary for the house- 
hold, and Hedwig's only care was as to what would 
become of her child and herself when her mother's 
death should deprive them of their income. 

Fate, however, spared her this bitter struggle. 
The beautiful eyes that had shed so many tears, and 
had gazed so yearningly into space, as if for one 
glimpse of her vanished youth and happiness, closed 
in eternal repose, and little Eva was alone. 

She was but seven years old, but the full burden 
of her loss fell upon her childish soul and aroused 
in it wild, despairing anguish. Her agonized shrieks 
when her mother was carried from the house testi- 
fied to the passionate woe that filled her little heart 
And although the intensity of her grief faded with 
time, her steadfast longing for her dead mother was 
never stilled, nor did her lovely image and the 
mamory of the tender care that had constituted the 
child's only happiness ever grow dim in her mind. 
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She lived now alone ^th her grandmother, whom 
this last blow had n>ade still more irritable, and 
who did not even trj to replace the mother to the 
child. The impatient complaints, the bitter accu- 
sations of fate, which the little girl did not under- 
stand, terrified her, an(^ the doll with which she had 
played at her mother's feet was henceforth the sole 
object of her passionate i».ffection. For Frau Roland 
did not understand how to furnish the childish in- 
tellect with quiet amusement, as the mother had 
done. She could not ftU the poor, empty little 
heart with love. She wi^s continually telling the 
child of all that she lacked compared with wealthy, 
happy children, not of what she might have possessed 
if Frau Roland had had th#» power and the will to 
do her duty. 

Thus Eva's observation of the world's injustice 
grew keen, and if in spite of H the little girl wa« 
amiable and unenvious, it wan because a good God 
had given her the disposition of an angel in com- 
pensation for so much of which she was deprived. 

She did not even go to school, where she might 
have had playmates of her own ago, because Frau 
Roland could not entertain the idea of her grand- 
child's associating with " all sorts ot" children." 
All the splendour of a lofty position she had lost, 
but she preferred obstinately to remain upon its 
cold, barren heights to descending into the gr^cp 
valley beneath. 
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Fortunately for little Eva, this life, alternating as 
it did between tempest and garish sunshine, lasted 
onlycne brief year. A sudden illness ended her 
grandmother's griefs and follies. 

On this occasion the child did not wring her 
little hands in agony. Mutely and submissively 
she waited to see what might be in store for h6r. 

The funeral took place, and the Zahringens were 
, notified by the authorities that as the nearest rela- 
tives they were liable for the support of the child. 

There had never been the least intercourse be- 
tween Hedwig von Zahringen and her husband's 
relatives, and the inmates of the Zahrenburg were 
most unpleasantly surprised by the duty thus im- 
-^posed upon them. 

The Oberforstmeister von Zahringen was now 
the owner of the estate. The existence of Hedwig 
and her child had been persistently ignored, and 
the haughty woman who held sway in the castle 
was not at all inclined to supply the place of mother 
to the orphan. They had but one child, a boy of 
fourteen ; how could they admit to their home as 
his 'companion the grandchild of a man who, al- 
though acquitted, had once been under arrest as an 
incendiary ? How receive as a daughter the child 
of a woman who, as Frau von Zahringen affirmed, 
had thrust herself into an ancient, noble family, 
and had shamefully disappointed all their hopes of 
wealth ? 

4* 
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But the law inexorably refuses to yield to sucli 
arguments. The relatives could be compelled to 
maintain the child, and negotiations were pend- 
ing as to what sum would suffice to relieve them 
from responsibility, when all doubts were suddenly 
ended, after a fashion to gratify even the Zah- 
ringens. 

There appeared in a small vehicle an elderly 
woman, oddly attired, who proved to be a near rel- 
ative of Eva's. This was Barbara Dornkraut, the 
elder sister of the deceased Frau Roland. The 
sisters had heard nothing of each other for many 
years ; they had not agreed very well, the upright 
old maid, firm in principle and clear in her mind 
as to right and wrong, and the weak, silly woman, 
caring only for pleasure. Their paths diverged 
in early youth, for while Frau Roland and her 
husband were living in luxury and splendour, 
the plain, unattractive elder sister clung to her 
old father, and when he died her independent char- 
acter led her to refuse all aid from the Rolands, 
and to accept a position as housekeeper to a learned 
man who lived a life of seclusion, buried in his 
books. 

This step upon her part caused a final break be- 
tween the sisters. Frau Roland, instead of valuing 
as she should the courage and independence that 
prompted Barbara's conduct, chose to consider it 
as a personal insult to herself, an attempt to humble 
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her pride, and she repudiated the sister who had 
thus wilfully accepted a subordinate position. 

Barbara Dornkraut did not, however, forget as 
she was forgottenl She kept herself informed as 
to her sister's changing fortunes, and held herself 
ready to afford assistance when any such should be 
really necessary. So long as Frau Roland wan 
placed beyond want, and gave no sign that her false 
pride was broken, or that she wished to see the 
sister of whom she had formerly been ashamed, 
Barbara judged it best to keep aloof from her, and 
not until she heard that little Eva, helpless and 
forsaken, was to be given over to the mercy of 
strangers did she emerge from her retirement. 
Her pride was outraged by the heartless conduct 
of the Zahringens, and she appeared before the 
authorities, offered proof that she was one of the 
child's next of kin, and demanded that she should 
be delivered up to her care. This was instantly 
done, and so the whole matter was at an end. 

Eva listened eagerly and anxiously to the discus- 
sion concerning her, only half comprehending what 
was going on. The stern old woman who meant 
so well thought it unnecessary to explain it all to 
the child, or to expend any tenderness upon her. 
She briefly told her that she should take her with 
her, and should look for industry and implicit obe- 
dience from her ; and she must be very quiet and 
gentle, since the gentleman who would kindly re* 
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ceive her beneath his roof could not bear a noise. 
She hastily examined the child as to her knowledge 
and acquirements, and expressed her surprise at 
her deficiencies in a way that sent the blood to 
Eva's cheeks. Then there was an immediate sale 
of Frau Roland's meagre eflFects. Even the child's 
toys were sold, for Aunt Barbara said that the time 
for play was past, and that Eva must learn now that 
life was a serious matter. The little girl uttered 
no complaint, but gazed wistfully at the objects 
once so dear to her, until hands were laid upon her 
favourite doll. Then she burst into tears and 
clasped it close in her arms. 

"Do not be obstinate," her aunt admonished 
her ; " you cannot play any longer, you must learn 
and work." 

" I will, indeed I will !" sobbed the child. " I 
will never look at her except at night when I am 
going to bed. Let me keep her, let me keep her ! 
She is my own little Minna, and we love each other 
so dearly !" 

There was something so touching in this tender- 
ness for a lifeless object in the poor little desolate 
heart, that even Aunt Barbara was softened. 
" Keep it, then," she said, and Eva withdrew, per- 
fectly content, to her comer. The next morning 
sh^ drove to the railway depot with her aunt, and 
after half a day's journey they reached the old Pro- 
fessor's abode. He lived just outside the gates of 
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the university town in which he held office. He 
was ^quite aged, and lived only for his books and 
learned pursuits. He had no intercourse with any - 
one except a few of his brother professors. Herr 
Wilding led a perfectly secluded life, and could 
have found no woman so fitted to take charge of 
his household as was Barbara Dornkraut. 

Neither envy nor spite found entrance here ; 
luxury was unknown, as were also the freaks of 
fashion. The days passed in an orderly uniformity ; 
to every hour its regular work was appointed, — 
work performed in profound quiet. This life had 
stamped a certain character upon the two members 
of the household. If Aunt Barbara's stern face had 
not imposed upon Eva a sense of respect that for- 
bade all trifling, the child, accustomed to a degree of 
taste and elegance in her grandmother, would have 
found food for mirth in her aunt's hair cropped 
short that no time might be lost in its arrange- 
ment, her huge horn spectacles, and the large 
outside pocket that she wore, filled with a vast as- 
sortment of implements for domestic.emergencies. 

She was very dutiful and conscientious, but her 
conduct knew not the genial influence of affection. 
She faithfully did what she could for. the child's 
mental and physical welfare, but the household was 
a joyless one. The old Professor, who had himself 
generously proposed that his trusted housekeeper 
should take her niece to live beneath his roof, found 
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his only enjoyment in his antiquarian collection. 
Fraulein Barbara found hers in the punctilious per- 
formance of her household duties and in the man- 
agement of a charitable institution of which she 
was the directress. 

On the whole, Eva preferred the Professor, who 
would sometimes absently pass his hand over her 
smooth hair, and by the caress remind her of her 
mother. He did not exact so much of her, and his 
voice was kinder than her aunt's when he showed 
her the heads of the Roman emperors on his coins, 
or explained to her the use of an antique cinera- 
rium. And he fulfilled also a long-cherished desire 
of her heart by sending her to school, where she 
could learn with children of her own age. This 
new measure marvellously inspired and developed 
Eva's natural intelligence, — study was not only an 
occupation, it was a delight to her. True, she still 
had no playmates, — only school-mates, — ^for the 
Professor's house was strictly closed to the noisy 
world of childhood, but the intercourse at school 
with companions of her own age was good for her. 
When other children took walks into the fields on 
Sundays and holidays with their parents and friends, 
she patiently stayed in the silent house with Aunt 
Barbara, or sat at the table where the old man, 
whose life knew no holiday, was at work, and looked 
forward to the next day when her school-mates 
would tell her of the pleasures they had enjoyed. 
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Only once was there an interruption to the strict 
regularity and sobriety of this existence, and be- 
cause it was such its memory was vividly preserved 
by the child in after-years like some carefully- 
guarded treasure. 

A chronic complaint of the Professor's demanded 
serious treatment, and his physician prescribed 
change of air. After long discussion, the old man 
consented to visit the nearest and most insignificant 
watering-place, but refused to go thither alone. 
He was so completely a creature of habit, and 
had in the course of years become so dependent 
upon Fraulein Barbara's care and foresight, so ac- 
customed to Eva's lovely face, that he could not 
summon courage sufficient to isolate himself from 
such surroundings. The consequence was that 
Fraulein Barbara and the child accompanied him, 
and the former continued to hold sway. The rule, 
however, could not be so absolute as heretofore. 
The energetic old woman was forced to adapt her- 
self to circumstances, and to forego much that she 
had considered indispensable at home, while as for 
Eva she tasted a freedom hitherto unknown. The 
old Professor, who could not now spend his time 
among his books and antiquities, suddenly became 
aware of the lovely child living under his protec- 
tion, — she was his companion in long walks on the 
shore, and in the evenings within-doors. 

The little watering-place^ that was but just be 
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ginning to give tokens of its after-celebritj , was 
chiefly the resort of families rich in children, — 
parents glad to aflford their little ones the invigor- 
ating panacea of sea air, and to be released from 
the restraints and conventionalities of city life. 
The week before the Professor's return home there 
were arrangements made for a children's festival, 
and the subscription paper was sent to the old man. 

If such a paper had been laid upon his study- 
table at home he would not have read it ; here, 
during his tedious convalescence, he was accessible 
to everything. Indeed, since he had emerged from 
his world of petrifactions and antiquity and entered 
upon the blight, living world of to-day, seeing 
daily the blue skies above him and the glorious 
ocean at his feet, his heart had grown larger and 
younger. 

" Eva shall go," he said ; and no objections that 
Aunt Barbara could urge availed to alter his de- 
cision. 

The child's heart throbbed with anticipation 
when on the appointed afternoon she walked by 
the Professor's side across the square towards the 
Pump-room, and she cast down her dark eyes with 
a blush when here and there they encountered a 
glance of surprise at the odd couple. 

She was delighted to be festally arrayed in her 
clean but faded gown, to which Aunt Barbara in 
an access of womanly sympathy had added a huge 

\ 
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Bcarf, yellow with age, from among her belongings ; 
and the Professor, in his gray suit and a hat full of 
years and honours, so seldom was it worn, was in 
her childish eyes a presence fitted to command re- 
spect and veneration. 

She soon found herself embarrassed and shy 
among the flock of children who stared at her in 
silence, with now and then a giggle. She mingled 
timidly in the games, but she was overlooked, and 
when at last a place was given her in a race, oh, 
dear ! she tripped and fell. She was entirely unac- 
customed to the merry children's plays, which had 
always seemed so attractive to her, and, blushing 
painfully, she brushed the dust from her holiday 
gown and returned mortified to her place. Mor- 
tified indeed, for the prettiest and most richly 
dressed of the little girls of her own age made 
meny over her mishap, and wondered, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by Eva, " what hovel that 
little thing came from." 

Eva sat still, feeling miserably clumsy and awk- 
ward, hardly looking up, until at last some of the 
children, the discourteous little beauty at their 
head, thronged about her. A game of forfeits was 
arranged, and each child had a name given it to 
which it must answer. Suddenly she heard the 
one bestowed upon her. Yes, she was not mis- 
taken ; the beauty was calling her, and beckoning 

kindly. With cheeks aglow, Eva sprang up to 
c d 6 
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obey the call, but an Invisible hand detained her; 
Bhe had been tied to her chair by her long, thick 
braids of hair, and by Aunt Barbara's piece of 
magnificence, and she was bound there still more 
firmly by the shout of the children at the success 
of their trick. 

Hot tears rose to her lovely eyes, but the self- 
control she had so early learned kept them from 
flowing from beneath her drooping eyelids. 

Suddenly a boyish voice, melodious even in its 
anger, fell upon her ear. 

" For shame, Ulla ! That was a mean trick, and 
odious of you," it said. " We will have the next 
game now ; you know I drew the king's part, and 
I must choose my queen." 

Eva cast a stolen glance at the speaker, who had 
a right to lay down the law thus, for he was a boy 
of fifteen, decidedly older than any of the other 
children. i 

"Yes, I must choose my queen," he went on; 
" and you must all obey us." 

Pretty Ulla smoothed away the cloud on her 
brow, and looked expectant and eager, but the boy 
passed her by, and, taking a larger and a smullei 
wreath that had been prepared fer the occasion, he 
came hastily up to Eva. " Will you be my queen ?" 
he asked. 

The child stared at him in surprise. " I f " she 
asked, incredulously. ^ 
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**Yes, you, you," he answered, with smiling 
impatience ; " and no one shall ever dare to make 
game of you again." 

In an instant he had untied the torn scarf and 
hung the larger wreath about her like the ribbon 
of an order; then, before she could collect herself, 
she felt the wreath of roses upon her brow. 

" How pretty you are !" said the boy, with naive 
admiration. " Now cheer up and be merry !" 

Her eye was caught by her own reflection in 
the tall mirror on the wall, and she could not but 
smile. 

^^ But I cannot dance ; I shall fall down again," 
she said, timidly. 

" Not if I hold you up," he rejoined, in proud 
self-confidence ; " and you really have nothing to 
do but to follow me." 

Her childish heart was full to overflowing with 
delight as she looked up gratefully at her chivalrous 
champion. 

He was a tall, handsome boy; his frank, kind 
eyes beamed with conscious happiness, and the 
proud, firm lines about his well-formed mouth 
spoke only of boyish assurance, not of obstinacy. 
Eva wa8 and continued the queen of the little fes- 
tival, — ^he had made her so, and Ulla's hostile 
glances produced no impression upon her. It was 
a happy day, and formed the brightest memory of 
her years of childhood. Especially did she cherish 
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in grateful remembrance her boyish protector. 
During the few days that remained of her stay by 
the sea she saw him several times, and on the 
morning of her departure he gave her a handful 
of shells that he had picked up on the shore. 

This was their last meeting. She .never saw him 
again ; but at home, in the quiet house where Aunt 
Barbara was ever admonishing her to diligence, she 
often thought of that happy day. • The Professor 
forgot her again. The brief ray of sunshine that 
had illumined h;er life .faded, and the years, passed 
as before. But at last a change came. 

The Professor's nicice'^ tjie mistress of a boarding- 
school in a neighbouring town, paid him a visit, 
and the old man conceived the idea of intrusting 
Eva to her charge for the completion of her educa- 
tion, since the girl was now fifteen and must be 
prepared to earn her own livelihood. 

She acceded to his proposal with gratitude, for 
she knew how lonely she was in the world ; and, 
conscious that she had nothing to depend upon 
save her own exertions, she applied herself to her 
studies with the greatest diligence. 

It was high time that her future was marked 
out for her, for 'little more than six months after 
her removal to the boarding-school an epidemic 
carried off both her old protectors in one week, 
and she would again have been turned loose upon 
the world and left to the mercy of her haughty 
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relatives had not the Professor generously provided 
for her. 

He bequeathed his small property to his niece, 
the principal of the school, upon condition that she 
should provide for Eva's maintenance and instruc- 
tion until the young girl had passed her examina- 
tions and was fitted to maintain herself. 

This point was made so clear in his will that Eva 
ought not to have felt any sense of dependence, 
but a right to what she received. Nevertheless, 
the shrewd schoolmistress never informed the ^rl 
clearly as to this, but impressed upon her her own 
benevolence, representing to her as simply a wish 
expressed by the deceased what was in reality a 
legal condition affixed to her acceptance of her 
uncle's legacy. Thus Eva thought Fraulein Wild- 
ing perfectly justified in requiring that all her 
leisure hours before her examinations should be 
devoted to service in the school, and that after her 
examinations she should accept a post as teacher 
there for some years without salary. Her artistic 
talent furnished her the wherewithal to supply her 
simple wardrobe. The fans painted by her were 
charming little works of art, and the half-holidays, 
when she could shut herself up in her garret-room 
and work at them, were the brightest of her life. 

Those were the only hours in which she could live 
for herself, when she could summon in memory the 
Icng -vanished days when she had been protected 

6» 
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by her mother's love. Then a longing for a home 
and happiness would arise within her, a youthful 
desire for freedom and its joys, for human beings 
among whom she should belong of right. 

On such an afternoon in spring we have foun 1 
her. The one happy memory of her childhood, 
the little festival by the sea, where the stranger 
boy had so kindly and proudly befriended her, and 
she had been the queen of u blissful fleeting hour, 
had been vividly before her, and had illuminated 
the fan with the tiny figures recalling Cinderella's 
splendour. And suddenly a light as from fairy-land 
had burst upon her own existence and surrounded 
it with what seemed to her all but the radiance of 
magic. 

Her departure with Herr Roland shortly ensued, 
and a new and undreamed-of world opened before 
her. The wonders of nature and the glories of art 
replaced the burdens hitherto laid upon her youth- 
ful soul, and her dark eyes reflected in their grate- 
fill glances the beauty revealed to them. 

Herr Roland had as yet formed no resolve as to 
where to take up his abode. He was desirous that 
E-a should see something of the worid before 
allowing her wishes to influence his plans. He 
accepted her childlike affection without a remon- 
strance, and his indifference often yielded to the 
charm of her beauty and simple goodness. She 
rejoiced at every victory thus won, and hoped to 
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win him back to life again, and to reconcile him to 
the humanity that he despised. 

Poor Eva, how little she knew him! In hi« 
desolated nature no kindly emotion made any rear 
impression. His hard experiences were graven deep 
upon the brazen tablets of his memory, and now 
that he revisited the scene of his former misery, he 
perused them daily and hourly. The young girl at 
his side recalled to him his daughter's image. The 
contrast between the haughty Zahrenburg and the 
neglected grave beside which he had stood excited 
within him a savage hatred of the Zahringens, and 
all the strength of his nature was concentrated there. 

He did not talk of them, but he made investiga- 
tions concerning them, informing himself as to their 
circumstances, and sparing neither pains, time, nor 
money in order to gain an insight into the life of 
the different members of the family. Death had 
been busy among them, and had snatched those 
most guilty from his vengeance. The son alone 
was living of the man who had thrust forth from 
their home Hedwig and her child, and had refused 
to receive the desolate orphan. 

He was still a young man, the present possessor 
of the castle, and the world esteemed him happy. 
Whereat Herr Koland shrugged his shoulders. 
What was happiness in his eyes ? A leaf tossed 
to and fro by the wind, a orilUant bubble vanishing 
m clear air. 



CHAPTER III 

When, lured aside from the high-road by the 
view of the valley with its robe of green, you stroll 
along the brook, leaping clear as silver from its 
mountain home, you will reach, through a forest of 
hemlock, and past the iron hammers of a forge, a 
broad and stately eminence, whereon and about 
which lies the estate of the family of Von Zahringen. 

The old castle, originally of much smaller di- 
mensions than at present, had been enlarged and 
altered according to the taste of successive pro- 
prietors, thereby, perhaps, losing some of its unique 
beauty, but certainly none of its romantic loveliness, 
which it owed in great measure to its magnificent 
surroundings. 

The last improvement, or rather repairs, seemed 
to be of quite recent date, for the newly-hewn blocks 
of stone showed bright in the gray moss-grown 
walls, and the southern wing sported a row of 
gleaming panes of glass, that seemed to flout the 
gothic arched windows of the tower that flanked 
it, boasting only small octagonal leaded panes in 
its casements. A couple of balconies all overgrown 
with ivy decorated the chief front, the green trailing 

66 
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branches having been carefully trained so as not to 
hide the scutcheon of the Zahringens that stood 
out in bold relief in the centre of the building. 

A pennant of the Zahringen colours fluttered 
merrily in the morning breeze from the tower of 
the northern wing, scaring away the rooks that 
were wont to take shelter there, for at present the 
snow lay white and shining on window embrasures 
and buttresses, on the arches and stone rosettes of 
the ornamentation, lending a delicate, effective 
charm to the gray old walls. 

Delightful as it must hav^ been here in the 
spring, when the old lindens were in bloom, when 
the swallows skimmed the clear air, and the gaze 
might wander across villages, meadows, and forests 
to follow the smoke of the distant locomotive, it 
was terribly lonely in winter. 

About noon on this cold day in January a car- 
riage drove slowly up the frozen road, rough and 
broken from the storms of winter. Various articles 
of baggage were strapped on behind. A servant 
sat upon the box beside the postilion, — a species 
of driver then becoming very rare, — and from the 
window Eva's fresh, rosy face looked out from 
where she sat, muffled in furs and wraps, beside her 
grandfather. 

Eight months of happy independence had worked 
an evident change in her appearance; her colour 
was brighter, and the glance of her fine eyes more 
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assured and observant She gazed from the win- 
dow with eager interest at every turn of the road 
uttering from time to time some exclamation of 
dehght, making some remark, or even addressing 
some question to the old man beside her, whose an- 
swers were brief and cold. He had protected him- 
self well from the severity of the weather; beneath 
his fur cloak he was wrapped m a coarse poncho, 
such as is worn by the Mexican rancheros, and his 
feet were clad in huge fur boots. Now that all trace 
had vanished of the profound emotion that had pos- 
sessed him on that spring evening when he found 
his grandchild, and no softening expression in- 
formed his stern features, the dark wrinkle on his 
forehead between his bushy eyebrows lent a look 
of extreme severity to his countenance. 

He was very silent, gazing apparently absently 
into space, but when any impeding stone or un- 
evenness of the unfrequented road caused a jolt of 
the carriage, an angry gleam in his eye or an irri- 
table exclamation showed that his self-control was 
far from perfect. 

Suddenly the postilion put his horn to his hps, 
the castle was scarcely three hundred feet in front 
of them, and "Morgenroth, Morgenroth," the 
favorite tune of all postilions, rang out through 
the quiet winter air. 

The tones were clear and full, and the young ^1 
istened with evident pleasure. 
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"Morgenroth Do you remember the air 

grandpapa?'' she asked. 
He nodded : 

** * Yestermorn to battle hieing, 

Now shot through the heart he's dying. 
On the morrow in the grave V 

Any one who has had practical experience of all 
that does not easily forget it" 

" Ah," she said, smiling, " but you have riser. 
again, grandfather; the poor dragoon stayed in his 
grave." 

He looked fixedly at her for a moment, and then 
said, "The Roland of thirty years ago is dead, 
Eva. He who sits beside you is a very diflferent 



man." 



She made no rejoinder, for the carriage stopped 
at the door of the entrance-hall. Upon the broad 
snowy steps appeared a simply-dressed house- 
keeper. The servant sprang from the box, and 
helped his master and mistress to alight 

They entered a lofty octagonal hall, its light-col- 
oured walls hung with old portraits in faded frames. 

" My orders were to heat a few of the rooms. I 
received no description as to which they were to 
be, and can only hope I have chosen well," the 
housekeeper said, with a respectful curtsy, to Herr 
Roland. " As we are all strange here, we did not 
know what your Grace might desire." 
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" Your Grace !" the old man muttered, angrily 
" I am Herr Roland^ as you must have learned from 
my letters. Remember that for the future! I 
grant no grace, but am easily irritated by superflu- 
ous phrases. And, besides, all here will obey the 
commands and desires of my grandchild, Fraulein 
von Zahringen, who, of course, can allow herself 
to be called as she pleases." 

The young girl probably felt the harsh bluntness 
of these words ; she hastily laid aside her veil and 
nodded kindly. " I am Eva von Zahringen," she 
said to the dismayed housekeeper; "address me 
according to the custom of the country." 

The lovely face and the clear, frank eyes that 
were revealed upon the removal of the veil re- 
assured the troubled woman, who curtsied grate- 
fully, and preceded the new-comers up a broad 
marble staircase, along a spacious corridor, and 
then down a few steps, by which they reached a 
wing of the castle where were apartments comfort- 
ably furnished in modern style, evidently the cus- 
tomary abode of the former owners here. The 
furniture was handsome and convenient, the rooms 
were well warmed, and from the windows there 
was a view of the snow-clad valley. The house- 
keeper took off her young mistress's hat and furs, 
opened a door to show two rooms that she had pre- 
pared for Herr Roland, and then asked at what 
hour she should order dinner. 
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" In half an hour/' Herr Eoland gave orders, 
although he had just declaied that his grandchild 
was to be obeyed in everything. " We must warm 
ourselves and look about us before we can feel at 
home in this strange place." 

He opened one room after another, all giving an 
impression of modern elegance, but utterly wanting 
m the air of being inhabited. There was nothing 
lying about, not a book, no piece of embroidery, 
not even a toy; the bare tables and shelves, the 
chairs ranged stiffly along the walls, produced a 
most dreary and uncomfortable impression. 

The old man, however, appeared to perceive 
nothing of this ; he strode through the apartments, 
examining them coldly, and then silently walked 
to a window. 

" It is infernally lonely up here," he said, after a 
while. -** No winter residence for you. We must 
arrange all that later." 

" Why, grandfather ? It is so deligl^tful to be on 
one's own soil and estate; it gives one such a home- 
like feeling," the girl said. " Solitude and I are 
good friends, and the former proprietors must have 
passed many winter months here." 

He nodded : " Yes ; one's own soil and estate. 
You are right, Eva, there is a strong and strange 
attraction there. It asserts itself even after long 
years of wandering abroad over the face of the earth. 
But I can make you another home down there in 

6 
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the valley among your kind ; you like them. If 
we have come up here in this cold winter weather 
it is because I am an old man and have no time to 
lose. Possession must be taken as soon as pos- 
sible/' 

He drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
large folded paper, to which several seals were at- 
tached, and after hastily reading it over, said, as he 
handed it over his shoulder to his granddaughter, 
" There, take it, Eva; it is the deed of sale of the 
Zahrenburg. The castle is yours, with its fields, 
meadows, and forests, and the smoking forge 
yonder; it all belongs to you. You are richer 
than any one who has hitherto borne the name of 
Zahringen." 

She looked at him in speechless amazement that 
was almost dismay, as he calmly continued, "Now 
you possess what was yours of right, and much, 
much more, as if it were, as it ought to have been, 
your paternal inheritance. No, no !" he said, gently 
repulsing her, as in an impulse of affectionate grat- 
itude she would have thrown her arms about his 
neck. " You owe me nothing; at my death it would 
all have been yours, and you would have owed me 
no thanks ; regard it in that light. It is an inherit- 
ance before the death of the testator, nothing more, 
and it was my express desire that the Zahrenburg 
should not pass from me to you, but that you, a 
Zahringen, should be the purchaser, as your reW 
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lives were years ago. The property has been res- 
cued for you to-day for the second time : see that 
you value it accordingly, Eva;" he went on, raising 
his voice, " more than did your father or the cursed 
rabble who thrust you forth into poverty and want ! 
For this hour, for these acres, I have laboured and 
watched and starved, yes, starved," he said, sharply, 
as the girl's brilliant eyes opened wide ^ a 
startled gaze, '^ and I couple a condition with their 
possession. You must never, while you live, sell 
or in any wise forfeit the Zahrenburg ; it must be 
yours until your death, and own no other master 
save yourself, or him to whom you may, in your 
folly, resign yourself." 

*• That is yourself, grandfather," she said, with 
a smile ; "I have been yours so short a time, God 
will surely grant us many years in which you shall 
be sole director here !" 

" Only as your steward and in your name," he 
said, obstinately, " and hereafter " 

" The future is in God's hand. I will not look 
beyond your life," she said, simply. " But I will 
fulfil your condition; there is my hand upon it. 
And now do accept my thanks, grandfather," she 
entreated, earnestly, offering him her rosy lips to 
be kissed. "The delight of being grateful is so 
new to me, do not deprive me of it." 

He barely touched her lips with his own, as he 
patted her on the shoulder. " The castle is an ex- 
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tensive old pile," he said, "but all that was ruinous 
or out of repair has been put in order. After dinner 
we will explore it, and you can select the rooms that 
you wish to have arranged for your occupation." 

"Let them be those where I lived with my 
mother," she said, eagerly. "You know which 
they were, and I shall feel then as though she were 
about me, watching over me." 

The shade upon Herr Roland's brow grew darker. 
The memories that were so consoling to Eva al- 
ways caused him pain. " They were these rooms, 
und these," he said, curtly, touching several doors. 
" You stand in the midst of where she held her 
brief reign. Come here," he continued, grasping 
the girl's delicate wrist and drawing her with him 
through the suite of rooms, until they stood upon a 
narrow landing at the foot of a winding staircase 
and opposite a huge door of carved oak. " Come, 
perhaps the door is open, and here the greatest error 
of her — no, of my life, received the blessing of a 
priest." 

The door was unlocked, yielding to his pressure, 
and they stood in a lofty apartment, beautifully 
wainscoted in dark wood, with stamped leather 
hangings, and adorned with valuable old pictures. 
It was icy cold here, but the brilliant sunshine 
coming through the painted glass of the high 
arched window lent the large room an appearance 
at least of warmth. 
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" Look here," he said ; " here the marriage took 
place, for at that time the chapel was in a ruinous 
condition. Here I gave my only child to the man 
whom she loved ; here I surrendered to him all my 
right to her ; here I gave her my blessing, and here 
—here— I curse all who bear the name of Zahrin- 
gen I" 

" Grandfather I" the girl exclaimed, in horror, 
" what do you mean ? My name is Zahringen, — 
recall your words !" 

The old man passed his hand across his brow, as 
if to recollect himself. 

" Yes, yes ; so it is," he said ; " I forgot. I was 
for a moment the fool of years gone by. My bless- 
ing effected nothing, and my curse will be alike 
powerless. Mere phrases — ^words : deeds alone are 
real." 

"But words are the expression of our feeling, 
grandfather," Eva said, entreatingly, "and their 
cruelty strikes not only my ear, but my heart! 
This is my first day here, grandfather; give me 
your blessing. I believe in it, and I will deserve 
it." 

He withdrew the hand that she had clasped in 
hers, and turned away. 

" It would avail you nothing," he said, gloomily, 
" and for me it would be a farce. Human beings 
carry curses and blessings in themselves. Come, 
it is cold here, and you are shivering. That was a 

4 6* 
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warm May day, and the trees were white, not with 
snow, but with blossoms." 

She followed him silently and obediently back 
to the warm, comfortable room, gazing after him 
with a troubled look as he paced restlessly to and 
fro. Suddenly dhe seemed to bethink herself; she 
look I^eart and said, with cheerful determina- 
tion, "Yes, grandfather, I will believe what you 
say, — that the blessing lies in ourselves. You have 
given me much, and many human beings must 
look to me for care and aid. I will do all the 
good I can, — will try hard to relieve misery and to 
spread happiness around me ; that will bring it to 
myself." 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Perhaps," he said, 
doubtfully. 

"Oh, no; certainly," she rejoined, in a tone of 
conviction. " Love is so much more powerful than 
hatred ; I am sure it can turn curses into blessings." 



CHAPTER ly. 

It was a matter of great interest, not onlj to ihe 
neighbouring gentry and to the inhabitants of the 
little town that could be seen from the Zahrenburg, 
upon the bank of the small river, but even among 
fashionable circles in the capital, that Eva von 
Zahringen, whose very existence had so long been 
forgotten, was now reinstated in the home of her 
ancestors, whence she had once been so cruelly 
thrust forth into the world. 

It was known that old Roland had returned im- 
mensely, nay, fabulously wealthy, and any one 
could see that Eva possessed both grace and beauty 
in no ordinary degree, but this was almost all that 
transpired concerning them The persistent inac- 
cessibility of the old man, who trampled upon all 
conventionalities, as well as the distaste felt both in 
aristocratic and financial circles for the means he 
had employed to acquire the Zahrenburg for his 
granddaughter, acted like a barrier between the 
young girl and all approach from the outside 
world. 

The castle was restored with such care and taste 
as had never been expended upon it before, and the 
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new methods and implements employed by Herr 
Boland in the cultivation and improvement of the 
estate, assisted as they were by wealth and energy, 
gave an impetus to its prosperity and developed a 
new and stirring industry in its various parts. 

None of the old servants had been retained, 
every one had been changed, down to the smallest 
goatherd, and tradition had no influence in the 
new management of the house in which Herr Ro- 
land held an iron sway. For although everything 
was regulated and arranged in Eva's name, all 
knew that whatever savoured of harshness pro- 
ceeded directly from Herr Roland, while she was 
the quiet dispenser of benefits and kindness of 
which the poor and needy had much to tell. 

The summers only were passed at the castle by 
the old man and his grandchild; the wandering, 
adventurous life which he had led could not but 
assert its influence. He could not remain in the 
quiet castle when winter circumscribed his activity 
and the busy life on the river was mute, when 
snow lying deep over the valley at once dazzled 
and wearied the gaze. 

Then Herr Roland would arrange matters for 
the winter, Eva would make provision for the 
comfort of her beneficiaries, and they would leave 
home for the capital ; not to seek pleasure in any 
familiar social intercourse, — ^they made only a few, 
merely travelling acquaintances ; the theatre, con- 
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certs, lectures, and picture-galleries occupied Eva's 
time during the winter months. 

This was not exactly the life of which the young 
giri had dreamed, — ^not the quiet, familiar home- 
life that she had hoped for, at least in summer, 
but there was much to enjoy in it, and she accepted 
its pleasures gratefully. And not only was her 
mind developed and her knowledge increased by 
this widening of her horizon, but constant, daily 
intercourse with a man like her grandfather 
ripened her judgment and made her independent 
in thought and action. Doubtless it was this por- 
tion of her character that Herr Koland, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, sought to develop, 
for the wealth that she was to inherit from him 
would depend for its value upon the clear-sighted- 
ness and energy she might bring to its adminis- 
tration. 

Perhaps a presentiment that he should not long 
be by her side to protect her induced him to make 
a special effort to sharpen her perception of men 
and their motives, for when the lindens were shed- 
ding their blossoms for the second time after his 
arrival at the castle he was carried down into the 
valley wrapped in his last sleep. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^p ^^ ^p ^^ 

All was very quiet in and about the Zahrenburg. 
Towers and balconies stood out sharply against 
the blue of the summer skies, and the windows 
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shone in the clear morning light. Not a breath 
of air stirred the leaves of the old trees ; every- 
thing lay brooding in calm peace and beauty. The 
sashes of the windows in the left wing, which was 
buried in refreshing shade, were open, and in one 
of the rooms, at a table covered with papers, sat 
Eva von Zahringen. 

The apartment thus occupied was very plainly 
furnished, and the revolver and rifle on the wall 
jhowed that it had been the old man's study. No 
article of luxury was to be found here ; the sofa, 
covered with some dark stuflT, was the only piece 
of furniture suggesting comfort or convenience, 
and the books in the bookcase bore witness rather 
to agricultural studies than to intellectual enjoy- 
ment. 

Eva was alone ; and as she sat bending over the 
papers lying before her, it was evident that time 
had developed her beauty and had given it an indi- 
vidual expression. There are many days in two 
years, and each one moulds and models impercep- 
tibly as it passes not only our outward present- 
ment but our inner being. Men and circumstances, 
the manner in which the past is remembered and 
the future anticipated, even the solitude which in- 
duces and encourages a habit of introspection, all 
work together to strengthen or to weaken our indi- 
vidual characteristics. * 

The young girl's clear, beautiful eyes were just as 
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Irank and serious as formeriy, but they had lost 
their old dreamy, resigned expression. The re- 
pose and self-control in the nobly-chiselled features 
showed that the giri's soul had been liberated, and 
that she knew how to prize its freedom. 

She wore deep mourning, for Herr Roland had 
been buried only a few days before, and there were 
sad lines about the youthful mouth that even the 
golden daylight streaming in at the window failed 
to efface. 

The blossoms and fragrance of summer, the 
beauty and vigorous life of nature, so sure to 
awaken yearnings for a fuller happiness, brought 
vividly to her mind the consciousness that she wa» 
again alone in the world. 

It is true that the thought did not terrify her as 
it had done in her childhood, when she was dis- 
cussed and pushed about like some chattel, but 
she had felt profound sorrow as she gazed after 
the coffin as it was borne away, attended — with but 
few exceptions only — by servants and dependants. 
She had followed the little procession with her eyes, 
from which she brushed the tears, until it van- 
ished in a winding of the road — forever ! 

She had not enjoyed any fulness of affection be- 
side the embittered old man, but she knew from 
countless trifles that she was dear to him ; and if 
there had been for her none of the true domestic 
happiness for which she sighed, he had given her a 
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home where she had found protection and fireedom, 
and every pleasure that she had enjoyed had been 
a gift from his hand. 

At first he had apparently paid her but small 
attention, repulsing her affectionate advances in 
secret dread lest she should be trying to obtain un- 
due influence over him. But in spite of his cold- 
ness and reserve her beauty and goodness had 
warmed his reluctant heart, and the> spirit of mis- 
trust that poisoned his existence vanished before 
her incorruptible integrity of character.' Thus the 
tie between them had become a very close one. 

And she had been careful not to annoy him by 
any want of consideration in the expression of her 
wishes. She was so little used to society, why 
should she make any effort to mingle among the 
men whom he avoided and despised ? The glories 
of the summers spent at the Zahrenburg, and the 
sights of the city in the winter, entirely sufficed 
her. 

There had been no relations established either 
with the landed proprietors or with the large 
manufacturers in the vicinity. Herr Roland had 
rather ostentatiously avoided all intercourse with 
his neighbours. The morose old man heeded no 
advance, nor did he seem to perceive the occasional 
disdain manifested for him. He knew no one and 
nothing outside of Eva and himself. 

And yet the ill-assorted couple were the objects 
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of a wide-spread interest. The more strictly Herr 
Roland debarred his granddaughter from every 
approach from without, the more eloquent became 
the charm of her great beauty, surrounded as it 
was by the halo of enormous wealth. 

To one person alone was she known, and one 
who had never either courted or shunned her ac- 
quaintance. This was the physician of the neigh- 
bouring small town, an old man, who had been the 
medical adviser of the former inmates of the Zah- 
renburg, and whom, for that very reason, Herr 
Boland had called on most reluctantly on an occa- 
sion when Eva had sprained her ankle. Fortu- 
nately, however. Dr. Jordan was reserved and 
taciturn, apparently as desirous to avoid any refer- 
ence to the past as was Herr Roland himself, so 
that there was no occasion for any stern rebuff. 
The cool demeanour preserved by each of the men 
towards the other, never transgressing the bounds 
of the merest courtesy, was never altered, although 
Eva's case was a tedious one and demanded con- 
stant visits from the physician. The young giri, 
on the contrary, awakened his decided interest as 
he came to be more and more familiar with the 
household of the Zahreiiburg. Her simplicity and 
goodneeis, the genuine warmth of sympathy that 
she evinced in her desires and opinions, the pa- 
tience and unselfishness shown in her conduct to- 
wards the old man with whom she passed her life 
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without a sigh for the youthful pleasures that were 
d 3nied her, all inspired him with an admiration 
that in the course of time deepened in warmth, 
until he felt for her a degree of almost paternal 
affection. To her his visits, during which, when 
Herr Roland was not present, he was always cheer- 
ful and agreeable, constituted one of her greatest 
pleasures. He admired her sketches and her flow- 
ers, he provided her with books to read, and told 
her of his professional visits among the poor in the 
valley, associating her with him in many a humane 
and generous act, thus fostering the mutual regard 
and esteem existing between the girl and himself. 

And now, when the peaceful waters of her ex- 
istence had been troubled anew by the apoplectic 
stroke that caused Herr Roland's death, she had a 
faithful friend in the physician. He was by her 
side in the last hours of her grandfather's life. 
There was but a short, unconscious struggle for 
the existence so lightly prized; death speedily con- 
quered, and extinguished the vital spark. 
. At this time, when the sense of her lonelinest* 
was most present to her, the excellent influence 
exercised upon her mind by her life with her 
grandfather became evident; constant and exclu- 
sive intercourse with him had strengthened her 
character and given her self-control. His experi- 
ence had ripened her youthful judgment and sharp- 
ened her apprehension without embittering her 
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disposition. She had grown prudent and thoaght- 
fiil where he was cold and suspicious ; her heart 
was confirmed in goodness and kindness instead 
of in the harshness of which he rather made a 
parade. 

She gathered herself together and looked around 
her; life offered her no love nor delight, and, on 
the other hand, no struggle. There was an enor- 
mous difference between now and formerly, when 
the child saw her mother borne to the church-yard; 
when she followed Aunt Barbara to the gloomy, 
joyless house after her grandmother's death ; when 
she lost in the Professor her last earthly protector, 
and learned at Fraulein Wilding's to know the 
utter sorrow of homelessness and dependence. 

Now at least she was free and independent ; the 
wealth at her command could afford her the delight 
of gladdening the hearts of others, since she had 
come of age just before her grandfather's death, 
and there was no necessity for any guardianship. 
Herr Roland had arranged his affairs with an al- 
most painful exactitude; he left her advice and 
counsel wonderfully adapted to a young girl's 
power of comprehension, as to the management of 
her great wealth, cautioning her not to be a tool in 
the hands of the lawyer whom he recommended to 
her. She was at liberty to make whatever disposi- 
tion she pleased of her property, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Zahrenburg, which was to be hern 
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during her lifetime and then to devolve upon -her 
children. 

These were the dispositions that he had put into 
writing in view of the possibility of his death. 
There was no will devising even the smallest legacy 
to any individual or to any institution, charitable 
or otherwise ; no message, no remembrance to any 
human being with whom he had formerly been 
intimate. 

Eva knew no one to whom she could intrust the 
examination of his private papers ; she could not 
endure the idea of exposing to stranger eyes the 
wounds that had bled for so many years in a heart 
•*^ce generous and unselfish. Therefore she under- 
took the task herself, carefully going over all the 
papers arranged with such order in the various 
drawers of his writing-table. There were deeds 
of purchase, receipts, mortgages, and government 
bonds, contracts with tenants and farmers, and, at 
last, a small packet, minute indeed in comparison 
with the rest, labelled " Memoranda and private 
correspondence. " 

As Eva tore off the covering some yellow sheets 
dropped on the table, and the first that she looked 
over was the letter of long ago from her gran J- 
mother expressing her doubts of her husband^s 
honour. It was plain that the words had been read 
many times ; although they must have been graven 
on the old man's very soul ; still this visible sign 
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had helped to harden his heart in implacable resents 
ment. 

Then came the letter from Eva's father refusing 
Herr Roland any assistance. It was the first time 
that she had seen his handwriting, this was the first 
direct token she had had of his life. She had not 
even the smallest memento of him. The father 
whom no one ever mentioned in her presence had 
no existence even in her imagination until conjured 
up there by her grandfather's narrative. Now he 
suddenly seemed close beside her, — those intensely 
egotistical expressions came from his innermost 
heart, and her own throbbed fast, as though she 
was listening to the sound of his voice. 

Deeply moved she laid the sheet aside ; she suf- 
fered terribly ; she could not tell whether most for 
him who had endured so much or for him who had 
inflicted the pain. The letter informing Herr Ro- 
land of his daughter's death was also among these 
papers. The writer described vividly the circum- 
stances that had broken her heart, dwelling with 
unsparing emphasis upon the conduct of the Zah- 
ringens. The sheet still bore traces of tears that 
had fallen upon it. Had they dropped in secret 
from the eyes of the lonely, embittered man, until, 
by and by, his heart had turned to stone, until he 
waa capable only of a desire for revenge ? 

Perhaps ; — thus only could she explain to herself 

the last letter, a letter not addressed to Herr Roland, 
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but to herself. Upon the envelope, in her grand- 
father's handwriting, were the words, " Answered 
in Eva's name." 

With mingled curiosity and fear she unfolded the 
letter, of the existence of which she had hitherto 
been wholly ignorant. The writer must have been 
a stranger to her, for the handwriting was entirely 
unfamiliar, and the letter began with " Madam." 

Repressing, with no small amount of self-control, 
the surmises and suspicions that came crowding 
into her mind, she read as follows : 

" Although we two are the last of the Zahringen 
name I do not venture to advance the claim of re- 
lationship, — of a tie which so many miserable cir- 
cumstances have combined to sunder. As a man 
overwhelmed with misfortunes I appeal to the mag- 
nanimity of a woman. 

" I do not propose to comment upon the manner 
in which your grandfather has recovered the Zah- 
renburg for you, causing me to succumb completely 
in the unequal contest. I know now that grievous 
wrong has been done him as well as you, madam, 
and the satisfaction desired by different men for 
wrong suffered is as various as are the hearts cher- 
ishing such desires. Herr Roland may find his in 
the complete ruin which he has brought upon me. 

" After the experience that I have had of his dis- 
position towards me, I cannot summon resolution 
sufficient to 'Hisk a favour of him, — an act that must 
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ander any circumstances be most difficult of per- 
formance. Neither the loss of my position nor my 
property could have induced me to take this step; 
such possessions weigh but little in my eyes com* 
pared with what I now have at stake, and which 
moves me to appeal to your kindness. 

" A wound in the head, received during the last 
war, has produced an affection of the nerves of my 
eyes. Having but just recovered from an attack of 
inflammation of the brain, it is of great importance, 
as far as my eyesight is concerned, that I should not 
leave my room for some time to come. The castle 
is so spacious that I venture to ask you to allow me 
to occupy the retired apartment where I now am 
until the severe cold of January is over, and I can 
take my departure without risk. Great care snail 
be taken to avoid any personal intrusion. Perhaps, 
indeed, you do not propose to occupy the Zahren- 
burg during the winter, but will see it first in all 
the leafy beauty of spring. 

" I am not wanting in courage to meet the blows 
of fate, but in order to do so I must be in the full 
possession of my faculties. It is not hard to die, 
but it is terrible for a man of eight-and-twenty to 
look forward to a long life, maimed and helpless. 

" It is no doubt of your readiness to grant my 
request that makes me hesitate to prefer it. I 
learn from my own consciousness that I should bts 
doing you a gross injustice were I to suspect that 
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you could find any satisfaction in the possible misery 
of a man who, with all the will in the world, can- 
not atone for former wrong done to you and yours. 
What would deter me is a naturaj. diffidence in 
asking a favour of one who has been injured, and 
only the earnest desire of my physician that I 
should thus fulfil a duty to my mother, as well as 
to myself, conquers my reluctance. 

" I await your reply, madam, and can only ex- 
press my gratitude by the cordial and sincere de- 
sire that you may find in the Zahrenburg a lasting 
happiness in haniony with its outward beauty. 

" Waldbmab von Zahbingen." 

It was with a feeling of dismay that Eva put 
down the letter. What had Herr Roland said when 
he " answered in Eva's name*' ? She suffered at the 
thought of the writer's possible hard fate. How 
gladly would she have aided him in every way, 
since he spoke of an unequal contest and of com- 
plete ruin ! 

But she had heard so little of him she did not 
even know where he was at present ; the date of 
this letter was more than two years old. Who was 
there to have told her anything of these relatives ? — 
she had so few acquaintances, and all the former 
servants had been dismissed. 

She grew restless and unhappy in wondering why 
her grandfather had withheld this letter from her, 
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and in remembering Ms implacable obstinacy. 
Hitherto she had entertained a feeling of lofty 
scorn for all her paternal relatives; but suddenly 
one of them appeared before her in an entirely new 
Ught. and her disdain was transformed to compas- 
sion. His frank manner of addressing her, equally 
removed from arrogance and servility, the manly 
way in which he alluded to his misfortunes, and 
the sincere wish for her welfare expressed in the 
conclusion of his note inspired her with sympathy. 

Her newly-awakened interest called up in her 
mind an image of the writer, to which compas- 
sion lent a charm. She might easily inform her- 
self about him by applying to Doctor Jordan, who 
was her faithful friend, and she determined to 
bestow her confidence fully and frankly upon the 
old man. She carefully searched through the 
papers before her to gain some further intelligence 
with regard to this matter, but finding none, she 
put them all away, and tried by busying herself 
with something else to divert her mind from the 
subject. In vain. Her solitude and lack of nil in- 
tercourse with others oppressed her. 

The last words of her cousin^s letter recurred 
constantly to her mind. " Yes," she mused, with 
a melancholy smile, " it is lovely here, a fitting 
abode lor joy ; but how is that ever to be mine V* 



CHAPTER V. 

The good doctor was a venerable old man, and 
when Eva in the afternoon of the next day pre- 
sented herself in his study to ask his aid and ad- 
vice, his expression was more kindly and paternal 
than any she had ever seen upon Herr Roland's 
face. 

"Not ill, then. I am glad of that, Praulein 
Eva," he said, retaining her hand in his. « I have 
no cause, therefore, to exercise my prerogative and 
scold you for not sending for me. Do you know 
that you make me very proud by asking of me 
any service that is not professional ?" 

She smiled gently, and then said, gravely, "It 
is not exactly a service that I am come to request 
of you. I want to offer you my confidence. Will 
you accept it?" 

With youthful warmth he pressed the little liand 
that lay in his. " You can show me no greater 
kindness, Fraulein Eva ! Be sure I will show my- 
self worthy of the confidence that ranks me among 
ycur friends." 

She shook her head sadly. " Among Ah, 

my dear doctor, I am very poor in this regard. I 
82 
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(iave uo friends except yourself. I have had neither 
time nor opportunity to make them. I have heen 
passed from one hand to another, and have always 
lived in seclusion. I have some questions to ask 
you," she continued, as Doctor Jordan was silent, 
" and I hope you will not attribute them to idle curi- 
osity. My grandfather has told me that you were 
the friend and physician of my relatives on jny 
father's side ; do you know where "Waldemar von 
Zabringen lives, and what has become of him ?" 

He gazed at her in surprise, *as if to discover in 
her face the motive for this unexpected inquiry, 
and then said, cautiously and with some hesitation, 
" I was the physician of the family, but not the 
friend. A diflference in our views of life greater 
even than in our social rank divided us by a gulf, 
across which the only bridge was the professional 
service that I rendered. There was, however, one 
ti^ between myself and the Zahrenburg, and that 
consisted in the paternal interest I took in the 
young Baron Waldemar of whom you have just 
spoken. I have no children, but had Heaven 
granted me a son, I should have been proud to 
have him resemble him." 

She assented. ^^ Since, then, you take such an 
interest in him, you can surely tell me how this 
letter which I have found among my grandfather's 
papers was answered." 

He glanced at the sheet that she unfolded and 
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handed to hiin, and then gave it back tg her. " 1 
know its contents and the reply, which I was not 
mistaken in supposing, as I always have done, did 
not come from you. Answer me one question, if 
you please. Do you know that your father's family 
did you unpardonable wrong?" 

She bowed her head in mute distress. 

" Do you know of the after-relations between 
your grandfather and the Zahringens ?" 

" No," she replied, with a premonition that she 
was about to hear what would pain her. " I be- 
lieved, or rather I hoped, for the sake of all, that 
they had entirely ceased, until an obscure allusion 
in this letter caused me to suspect that there had 
been some intercourse between them. I have no 
one of whom to inquire concerning these things 
save yourself; I pray you to be frank with me. Do 
not be afraid of hurting me. I am no spoiled 
child, and I prize the truth above all else." 

" My dear little girl," the old man said, again 
taking her hand paternally in his own, " you had 
better not insist ; I know that my information will 
pain you, and what is done cannot be undone. 
Even your grandfather, wanting in gentleness and 
tenderness as he was, took care in this matter not 
to distress you ; why should you ask me to do so ?" 

" Because you promised to be my friend," she 
replied. " Is what you have to tell me so terrible, 
then ?" 
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"For joxxj from what I know of you, yes; a 
magnanimous nature like your own cannot ap- 
prove what Herr Roland did. The world and the 
Zahringens in especial did him a great wrong, and 
if after everything that he had suftered from fate 
and from mankind that wrong remained graven in 
his memory, if years only served to nourish his 
hatred and embitter his mind, it was human, and 
perhaps pardonable. But when he punished the 
innocent with the guilty, when he disdained no 
means to gratify his insatiate thirst for revenge, 
when to ruin him he used your name that the 
humiliation might be more complete, — ^you require 
frankness of me, Fraulein Eva, — his conduct was 
inexcusable. Forgive me," he added, hastily, as' 
he saw her cast down her eyes, as though she were 
herself attainted of unworthiness. " I am an old 
blockhead ; you did not ask for my opinion, but for 
facts. You see, my dear, my old heart has gone 
through so much grief for Waldemar von Zah- 
ringen that it will break out angrily sometimes. 
It shall not do so again, you may be sure. I will 
confine myself strictly to facts, which will, unfor- 
tunately, speak for themselves. But I must begin 
far back in order that you may understand this 
letter before I tell you of the answer it received. 

"The Oberforstmeister von Zahringen took pos- 
session of the estate when your father died, and 

you know from one more competent to tell you 
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than I — who did not live here at the time — ^how it 
all came about. Well, no blessing rested upon his 
deeds, although during several years everything 
seemed to go on smoothly, for the Oberforst- 
meister was constituted very differently from youi 
father, having no disposition to squander his prop- 
erty, but endeavouring, on the contrary, to in- 
crease it. He might easily have done so had he 
gone more wisely to work, and had not his con- 
duct towards your mother and yourself injured his 
credit and standing with others. 

" At first he was content with the splendid estate 
that had as it were fallen into his lap, and for a 
time it seemed as though he needed nothing 
more to satisfy him save his home and his fine, 
handsome boy. I wish you could have known 
Waldemar then, so frank and joyous, so brave and 
true. I wish you knew him now. The frank 
joyousness of those days has succumbed to misfor- 
tune, but the brave, true heart is unchanged. 

" Look," he continued, taking up a little photo- 
graph from his table, " those are the kind, merry 
eyes with which as a boy he gazed out upon the 
world that he sees no longer." 

Eva did not heed the significance of his last 
words as she took the little picture eagerly. She 
did not return it at once ; her gaze rested with 
delight and surprise upon the bright, boyish face, 
and in an instant the girl's serious eyes beamed 
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with warmth and sunshine. Forgotten were all 
the long years of her joyless childhood; one happy 
hour emerged from the sad past and smiled at her 
from those merry eyes. The Professor's quiet house 
and the gloomy school-room vanished as hy a ma- 
gician's wand; the little village by the sea arose 
ip their stead, and she was once again the rose- 
crowned queen of the childish festival. 

" It is he of whom I have so often thought," she 
said at last, in a voice that trembled slightly ; " and 
after so gladdening my poor little heart the first 
request he made of me died away unheard ! Yes, 
tliis is he ; it is the face that has lived in my mem- 
ory all these years." 

" You knew him ?" the old man asked, surprised 
and incredulous ; " yoil saw him, then, at the Zah- 
renburg ; but were you not much too young to 
have any distinct remembrance of him ?" 

" It was not there," she said ; " I will tell you 
some other time where it was ; now I can only say 
that I owe to him an hour of supreme happiness. 
He kindly stood my friend when I was a poor, for- 
saken child. Go on, my dear doctor, tell me every- 
thing — everything; I owe him a debt of gratitude." 

The* old man's wrinkled face beamed with de- 
light; he felt doubly drawn towards the young girl 
since she knew and admired his favourite. 

" Well, then,'^ he said, — " but we had not come 
to Waldemar, — ^I was telling you of his father, the 
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Oberforstmeister. He was, it is true, proud of his 
son, but the older the latter became the more 
widely different were the characteristics he devel- 
oped from those which his father possessed and 
could comprehend. Consequently, any genuine 
mutual confidence could not exist between them. 
It is strange that an only son, in whom his parents' 
hopes and affections ought to centre, should differ 
from them so utterly; that no influence of training 
or education should avail to bring him near to 
them. Waldemar's heart was a diamond resisting 
all outward force, and showing in its glow and 
sparkle the fine qualities with which the Creator 
had endowed it. 

"He was carefully educated; you will forgive 
me for saying that I helped to stimulate his love 
of study and of science. What pleasant hours we 
have had in forest and field, my young friend and 
I ! and this little room too could tell a tale of pleas^ 
ures enjoyed together. I am an old fellow myself, 
but my love for that joyous, merry boy kept my 
heart from growing old. I loved him like a son. 

" Whilst Waldemar was, without denying him- 
self the pleasures of his age, studying hard, his 
father was not idle in another direction. The dis- 
ease of the age, the frantic desire for the quick and 
easy acquirement of wealth, had attacked him and 
induced him to embark in industrial projects of 
which he understood nothing. He thought only 
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of the brilliant results of such undertakings, never 
reflecting upon the labour and pains, the prudeni 
foresight and strict superintendence that make such 
results possible. He supposed it would be suffi- 
cient to invest his capital in some industrial scheme 
to have it double itself in a few years. Heaven 
knows what turned his attention to the founding 
of iron-works, but so it was ; he attempted their 
establishment without sufficient means to carry out 
his scheme, and even at the very first lost an im- 
mense amount of money. He fell into the hands 
of unprincipled engineers, who enriched themselves 
at his expense, and each year his losses increased. 
But the Oberforstmeister either could not or would 
not retire from his undertaking ; he staked his en- 
tire fortune upon its success, and with inconceivable 
obstinacy refused to allow his son to examine into 
his affairs. 

" Thus matters went on ; by degrees the Zahren- 
burg, the entire QState, and the iron-works them- 
• selves, were mortgaged. The embarrassment for 
money that had always been an inheritance of 
the Zahringens ensued, but it assumed larger di- 
mensions than before, since every one had been 
more willing to lend to the Oberforstmeister than 
to your father, whose ruin had been stayed for a 
short time by Herr Eoland. 

" Baron Waldemar, who was spending a year at 

one of the universities for the completion of hi9 
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Btudies, visiting meanwnile many large estates, and 
who had, in spite of his youth, a far more practical 
appreciation of business matters than his father, 
was just about to return home, where he might 
have been able to avert the utter ruin of his family, 
when the war broke out. The young fellow im- 
mediately entered the army, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself," the old man said, with pride, 
"never leaving it until the war was at an end 
But he bought at a high price the orders with 
which he was decorated, receiving in his last bat- 
tie a wound which it was feared might be mortal, 
' and which imperilled his life for a long time. He 
had scarcely been nursed in his own home for four 
weeks when his father died most unexpectedly, 
from an apoplectic stroke. The estate devolved by 
will upon Waldemar as the only child, burdened 
with the payment of a yearly rental to his mother, 
whose dowry was invested in it. Meanwhile, he 
was much too ill to superintend any arrangements. 
The severe wound in his head from the sabre of & 
French officer made all mental exertion impossible 
for the time, and he was therefore obliged to in- 
trust everything to the former steward of the estate, 
and to an attorney who had been employed by the 
late Oberforstmeister in the many lawsuits that hie 
unfortunate scheme had caused, and who procured 
for' him. Heaven, only knows how, the sums of 
money of which he had stood ii: ever increasing 
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necessity. He was held to be a man of very little 
principle, and results showed that public opinion 
did not belie him. 

" Baron Waldemar being thus prostrated by what 
seemed to be a mortal illness, his mother gave the 
necessary consent to arrangements of which she 
coniprehended nothing. Mortgages were redeemed 
and replaced by others, notes were issued and re- 
newed, and when the young heir began slowly to 
recover, it was no small task for him to evoke 
any order from the chaos of his afl&tirs. He im- 
mediately perceived that his position was one to 
cause him great alarm, that only the strictest 
economy and untiring industry could keep his head 
above water. All his honest eflfbrts, however, were 
rendered futile. Tour grandfather, Herr Roland, 
had employed the time during which Waldemar 
was wrestling. with death in obtaining exact infor- 
mation as to the state of the Zahringen family and 
of their money affairs. The attorney who had been 
so ready to procure money for the Oberforstmeister 
found that he could now drive a better bargain with 
Herr Roland. The steward, too, was bought over 
Both are now wealthy men. 

" You look at me incredulously, my dear young 
lady, but it was all very simple. The involved state 
of Waldemar's affairs suddenly, one could scarcely 
tell how, became matter of public discussion ; the 
most minute details concerning them became 
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known, and of course the evil reports were greatly 
exaggerated. Every one was glad to be rid of 
doubtful mortgages, and Herr Roland bought them 
all in at their full value, assisted by the treacherous 
lawyer, who did not disdain to lend his hand to 
Ruch a scheme.' As for the steward, he was at first 
very glad to have notes renewed which he had nc 
means of redeeming, and readily closed his eyes to 
the fact that they were almost without exception all 
made to fall due upon one and the same day. The 
scoundrelly scheme never could have succeeded 
without the connivance of those two men. * In one 
night Baron Waldemar became a beggar." 

The young girl had listened breathlessly. He 
paused, and she clasped her hands in distress, 
saying, mournfully, "A beggar for me! Good 
heavens, how inexpressibly sad ! Do you imagine. 
Doctor Jordan, that any blessing can rest upon a 
home obtained thus? that a heart conscious of what 
burdens mine now can ever be light ?" 

He gently stroked the hand that he took in his. 
" Most assuredly, my dear ; if one has no cause for 
self-accusation; and if the unjust wealth be justly 
administered, a blessing lies in such a course.'* 

"Justly administered in this case means re- 
turned," she said, hastily. " Oh, rid me of it, doc- 
tor ; beg him to take back what is his own ! Tou 
must feel in what a distressing position I am 
placed." 
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" How rash you are !" the old man said, shaking 
his head. " How thoaghtless and hasty ! But it is 
the way of the young. Do you fancy that Waldemar 
von Zahringen would accept, an alms, and such an 
alms as the Zahrenburg, from his mortal enemy ?" 

" Am I, then, his mortal enemy ?" she cried, in 
dismay. " Why, I like him, I like him very much, 
and I only give Tback to him what is his own ! He 
is young, he has had no time to become embittered 
as my grandfather was ; he will not be so implaca- 
ble, and continue his hatred to the end." 

" Call it implacability or deeply-wounded pride, 
Fraulein Eva, if you will," the physician replied. 
"I think it impossible after what has happened 
that Baron Waldemar should receive anything at 
your hands. I have not yet finished. I would 
gladly have spared you, but all that I have said was 
only by way of introduction. 

"I told you that if Waldemar had not been 
prostrated for so long by the wound in his head 
and its consequences his misfortunes would never 
have culminated as they did. It was a wicked 
deed to take advantage of his helplessness to ruin 
him. His injury had affected the nerves of his 
eyes so seriously that the specialist to whom he 
turned for advice declared the case a very grave 
one, and emphatically counselled great care, an en- 
tire avoidance of all mental agitation, and the 
greatest prudence as to any change of temperature. 
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"Suddenly the storm burst and almost over- 
ivhelmed him, victim as he was of so vile a plot. 
At first he refused to credit appearances. Frank, 
honest, and magnanimous by nature, he thought it 
impossible that a scheme could have been coldly 
devised for his ruin. But when your grandfather's 
name appeared upon every requisition he was puz- 
jsled, and suddenly his mother recalled who this 
Herr Boland, so long thought dead, really was. 

" Then for the first time Waldemar learned how 
his &mily had sinned against you, and the knowl- 
edge filled him with shame and distress. However 
the old Baroness might try to smooth over the re- 
cital, he easily perceived what the truth was, and 
now clearly understood your grandfather's motives. 
Meanwhile, he tried to parry the blow aimed at him, 
by entering a suit against the steward and the at- 
torney. The neighbouring nobility, averse to the 
disgraceful ruin of one of themselves, offered him 
large loans, but it was too late, the extreme limit 
allowed by the law was passed. Herr Roland paid 
a high price for the Zahrenburg, but Waldemar 
was a beggar !" 

Eva uttered a low cry, and buried her face in her 
hands, but she attempted no justification. 

"You must not take it so to heart, my dear 
child," said Doctor Jordan. "It is past. The 
more courageously we look the inevitable in the 
face, the less it terrifies us." 
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"But he, Waldemar von Zahringen, how did he 
endure the blow ?" she asked, almost inaudibly. 

The old man looked at her in proud appreciatiou 
of his favourite. " Nobly," he replied ; " because 
it was undeserved. All about him utterly con- 
demned Herr Roland. He alone, conscious of the 
evil wrought by his family, attempted to palliate his 
conduct. His mind emerged from this struggle 
stronger, freer, and more unprejudiced than be- 
fore, but his weakened physique did not keep pace 
with it. The frequent rush of blood to the brain 
had seriously increased the trouble with his eyes ; 
he complained of seeing only as through a veil, 
and was often obliged to desist from all occupa- 
tion. 

" It was unfortunate both for him and for me 
that just at the time fixed by the law for the trans- 
fer of the Zahrenburg I was obliged to go to a dis- 
tant town to attend the ftineral of my brother, and 
that the arrangement of his affairs detained me 
longer than I had anticipated. K I had been here, 
much would have been otherwise. But I departed 
after a promise extorted with some difficulty from 
Waldemar that in view of the physician's warn- 
ing he would make an appeal to Herr Roland to 
allow him to prolong somewhat his stay at the 
Zahrenburg. 

" Nevertheless, when the time came for him to 
prefer his request all confidence failed him in the 
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magnanimity of the man who had worked his ruin 
in such cold blood; he could not bring himself 
to ask a favour of Herr Roland, and he found it 
easier and more suitable to apply directly to your- 
self, whom your grandfather had declared to be 
the real proprietor of the estate. 

" In the midst of all the pain and anxiety caused 
him by his position, and still more by that of his 
mother, he yet took a certain satisfaction in the 
thought that you were the one to be benefited by 
the turn of affairs. His own noble and generous 
disposition made it impossible for him to conceive 
that a young heart, the heart of a woman, could, 
in the midst of the smiles of returning fortune, be 
led astray by a mean thirst for revenge." 

" Of course, of course," she rejoined, eager for 
the end of the story ; " but the answer, — what was 
the answer ?" 

" It came from your grandfather, but was written 
in your name. I cannot remember the exact words, 
but the sense was cruel, exasperating. Herr Roland 
began by a brief r68um6, trenchantly expressed, of 
the unjust treatment inflicted upon his daughter, 
his granddaughter, and himself by the Von Zahrin- 
ffens, and then proceeded to express his surprise at 
fhe insolence of the request p^ferred, to which,he 
curtly refused to accede, ending his note with the 
observation that of all beggars, begging relatives 
were the worst and the most importunate." 
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" Oh, my God, it cannot be true V* she cried, 
springing up and wringing her hands in distress. 
'^ He cannot have so disgraced me. Recall it all, 
Doctor Jordan ; the words were gentler, kinder ; it 
was "Waldemar's morbid fancy that misconstrued 
them !" 

" They were what I have told you," he replied, 
gra\ ely shaking his gray head. " I have exagger- 
ated nothing." 

In impatience of her misery she passed her hands 

over her face as if to wipe away the glowing blush 

that shame and humiliation had brought to her 

cheek. " I have suffered and endured much in my 

short life," she said, at last; "I feel disgraced to- 

*** day for the first time ! But the humiliation is un- 

^ deserved ; I am innocent of that cruel reply. God 

^forgive my grandfather for having employed my 

name to slake his thirst for revenge ! I loved the 

old man so truly and gratefully," she continued, 

her lips quivering with emotion ; " I looked upon 

him as a martyr to family honour and family pride, 

— ^now he has trailed his crown of glory in the 

dust !" 

" I knew that you had no part in his conduct," 
the physician said, soothingly. "I knew it the 
very first time that I talked with you and looked 
into your frank, lovely face, and every day since 1 
have been confirmed in that knowledge." 

" I thank you for your jfieutii in me," she said. 
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simply, pressing his hand ; " but Baron Waldemar, 
have you convinced him too ?" 

Doctor Jordan shook his head sadly. " No, my 
dear Fraulein Eva, alas, no ! We must have pa- 
tience with him ; he is ill and unhappy, and it is not 
true that misfortune always purij&es and ennobles ; 
it fosters every seed of suspicion and mistrust that 
may hitherto have lain concealed, and Waldemar 
rejects every hint on my part of the possibility of 
your innocence with regard to that reply^ He in- 
sists that any such suggestion is the result of an 
unjustifiable prejudice of mine in your favour." 

" Is this so ?" she asked, with painful emotion ; 
" nevertheless, you must help me to clear myself 
from blame ; he must accept my explanation, must 
relieve me from the burden of a sin that I have not 
committed !" 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. " Perhaps 
he may in time ; at present he is hardly accessible 
even for me." 

For a while she was silent, lost in melancholy 
thought, and then she bethought herself that per- 
haps her grandfather's cruel reply might have had 
other consequences in addition to Waldemar's con- 
tempt for her. " You have not told me all yet," 
she said; "what did he do after receiving that 
terrible answer ?" 

" He followed the dictates of his mortally- 
wounded pride, and left the Zahrenburg in an 
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hour. . It was the most severe day of the year, — a 
cutting northeaster was driving the snow in dense 
masses through the valley, — ^but in his humiliation 
and indignation Waldemar withstood his mother's 
entreaties, and the advice of every one around him 
that he should wait until the next day. He refused 
to make use of the carriages and horses that he no 
longer called his own, and was driven to the rail- 
way station in a peasant's light cart, which afforded 
him no protection from the weather." 

"Ah, how you grieve me ! how you grieve me !'* 
she said, struggling in vain to repress her tears ; 
" but I must bear it, — ^there is no help for it. Let 
me know all. Where does he live, and what has 
become of him ?" 

Doctor Jordan hesitated, and not until the ques- 
tion was repeated did he answer, in a low tone, 
"He is blind!" 

Then first Eva's self-control gave way entirely. 
She uttered a cry of anguish, and was for a while 
a prey to agitation so violent as greatly to distress 
the old man, accustomed as he was to see her sup- 
press all display of strong emotion. 

" Fraulein Eva, my dear child, you must not let 
this agitate you so ; you really must not," he said. 
" No blame can attach either to you or to him, and 
no trial should be so impatiently endured. It is by 
no means certain that the excitement of that time 
and the inclemency of the weather were the only 
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causes of his disaster. There was danger of it 
beforehand." 

A bitter smile trembled upon the girl's lips. 
"All the more care should have been taken to 
avert it," she replied. " Only twenty-eight years 
old, — so young, so good and gifted, and buried in 
darkness. Oh, my dear friend, help me to save 
him, or at least to mitigate his lot, or I never shall 
be able to endure my own. I am not selfish enough 
to care now for his contempt; it scarcely adds a 
feather's weight to my burden. I am thinking of 
him, and of him only !" 

The old man gazed silently out of the window, 
where Eva's magnificent horses, curiously surveyed 
by a group of villagers, were impatiently pawing 
the ground. He thought of the high estimate 
placed by the world upon the lot that had fallen to 
the young heiress, and yet was forced to admit thart 
she was but a poor, lonely child, upon whom the 
caprice of strangers had bestowed both poverty 
and splendour without ever giving her affection 
and peace. 

" Have you nothing to say to me, nothing, my 
dear doctor ?" she asked, after an anxious pause. 
" Is there no hope that his sight may be restored ?" 

" Oh, yes," he replied, with an accent of convic 
tion; " but how, or when, it is impossible to pre- 
dict. If we admit that intense agitation of mind 
caused the disaster, we may safely aflirm that some 
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severe mental shock may restore his sight. At 
present what he needs is both bodily and mental 
repose, the rest of a peaceful, cheerful life, in 
which his nerves may recover their strength and 
tone, and this is unfortunately impossible in his 
case, living as he does with the old Baroness, with- 
out the intervention of some third person." 

. *- Will you tell me all about him ?" she said, earn- 
estly. " "Where did he go when that cruel letter 
drove him forth ? How is he living now, and what 
is being done for him ? Surely, surely, I may at 
least know this." 

"My dear, good little girl," he said, much 
moved, "you certainly shall do so; there is per- 
haps no one in the world who so takes to heart 
Waldemar's fate as you do. I told you that I was 
absent when he left the "castle or I might have pre- 
vented his rash departure. With the small means 
still left him he, went directly to the capital, and 
thence to the little village where he now is, and 
where he knew that the cost of living would be 
very moderate. He had another reason, however, 
for his choice of this particular spot for a resi- 
dence. Fraulein Ulla von Altenstein, to whom he 
is betrothed, lives in the vicinity, and it was a 
consblation, more indeed to the old Baroness than 
to himself, to feel that a friend was so near at 
hand." 

"UUa von Altenstein! I know her also," the 

9* 
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young girl said, with emotion, as a vivid blush col 
cured her pale cheek. " She was a beautiful child, 
merry and wayward, as I remember her." 

The doctor smiled ironically. " Well, she is no 
longer especially merry, but she is as wayward as 
ever. She was betrothed to Baron Waldemar when 
she was little more than a child, and the pair were 
taught to play lovers until they learned the part 
Whether they liked it or not is a point which my 
young friend never discussed with me. Youth only 
holds the key to such a confidence. To me they 
hardly seem suited to each other, but Waldemar 
would not admit this." 

" Then he loves her ?" the young girl asked, and 
her beautiful eyes shone brightly. " Then there is 
one ray, a ray from Heaven itself, to illumine his 
night." 

The old man smiled benevolently. " Are you 
sure of that ?" he asked. Then with sudden gravity 
he continned : " I cannot tell you whether it is 
love that binds hirc. to her, or the grand sense of 
honour that, like an impregnable rock, forms the 
basis of his character. « 

" Fraulein von Altenstein was from her childhood 
regarded as the sole heiress of her grand-uncle, and 
Waldemar's father displayed an eagerness in fur- 
thering the announcement of the betrothal that 
was, to say the least, hardly in good taste. But 
before Waldemar entered the army, just at the time 
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when the financial affairs of the family were be- 
coming involved and the prospect of a wealthy 
daughter-in-law was of the greatest importance to 
the Oberforstmeister, Fraulein Ulla's expectations 
came to naught, for her uncle married a young 
wife, who, before a year was over, presented him 
witli a son. 

"Every epdeavour of the Oberforstmeister to 
break off the match w^as vain. Poor and helpless 
as Fraulein von Altenstein now was, nothing would 
induce Waldemar to desert her, even although he 
knew that her happiness would be purchased at the 
expense of his own." 

" And now they belong to each other," Eva said, 
slowly ; " she has the right to take care of him, to 
cheer him, and make the night light about him." 

" She is not a star of the first magnitude," Doctor 
Jordan rejoined, dryly ; " at best she is a sparkling 
meteor that fiashes up brilliantly to disappear with- 
out a trace, and I am by no means sorry that the 
marriage has not yet taken place." 

" But it will take place ?" the girl said, inquir- 
mgly. " Surely it must delight Fraulein UUa von 
Altenstein to share and brighten her lover's lot." 

The old man laughed outright. 

** Fraulein UUa and a life of privation represent 
two entirely inharmonious ideas. You err, Frau- 
lein Eva, after the fashion of all those who have 
been brought up in conventual seclusion; you judge 
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others by yourself, and because you have the dispo 
sition of an angel you credit everybody else with 
the like. Fraulein Ulla is a commonplace person, 
not of the very best kind. When Waldemar had 
the misfortune to lose his sight he released her 
from her engagement, and I make no doubt that she 
will take advantage of this release whenever oppor- 
tunity may offer. If she were a good, sensible girl 
I would say to her, ' Go to him ; your place is by his 
side ; be the light of his eyes, the sun of his simple 
household, his treasure in adversity.' But as she ip 
what she is, the hussy would cast a firebrand into 
his home. Pardon me," he continued, in answer 
to Eva's look of surprise and reproach ; " if one 
wants to tell the absolute truth one cannot always 
be nice in the choice of language. Most certain it 
is that a life of poverty and self-denial would call 
forth her worst characteristics, and it is also a 
fact that Waldemar's pecuniary affairs require the 
greatest prudence and capability in their adminis- 
tration to enable him to live upon his pension and 
the hundred and fifty thalers of yearly income that 
was all that could be saved for the Baroness out of 
the wreck of their fortunes. His mother never 
possessed these qualities either; indeed, the best 
picture I could give you of Waldemar's present 
circumstances is to be found in a letter I received 
from the Baroness a few days ago." 
The young girl, who still held the photograph in 
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her hand, looked up at him entreatingly. " Read 
it to me," she said ; " surely you know that I am 
not Waldemar's enemy." 

The physician was evidently convinced of that, 
for he went to his writing-table and took thence the 
letter in question. " It is really a very silly effu- 
sion," he said, " but while it portrays the mind, or 
the want of it, of the writer, it gives one a glimpse 
of the life she leads her son. Listen, then : 

" Mt dear Doctor, — ^I write you in perfect de- 
spair. The exertions, the sacrifices that T have 
made, transcend my powers of endurance. I am 
seriously ill, — confined to my chair by gouty symp- 
toms. Think of my condition. Was there ever a 
woman whose life had been devoted to others so 
unfortunate as I ? Do I deserve such a lot ? Here 
we sit, my son and I, ill and helpless, struggling 
with the cares of an existence from which we were 
surely entitled to look for better things ! If you 
knew how our days are passed, — ^in privation, dis- 
comfort, and mortal ennui ! In addition, Waldemar 
daily grows more gloomy and reserved, and so irri- 
table that I am even denied the poor consolation 
that it would aflK)rd me to discuss our affairs with 
him. I am not equal to the task of conducting our 
domestic affairs upon such insufficient means, from 
my invalid chair. I never thought to regulate my 
expendituje after the manner of the lower orders 
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I do not think of myself — ^you know my self-sac- 
rificing disposition, how I can endure without a 
murmur; but Waldemar lacks the careful attend- 
ance that he should have, and some source of amuse- 
ment. For I cannot be expected to be in any mood 
for cheerfulness; how should I, in this wretched 
village, without any society of my own rank? 
Truth to tell, we shall both succumb utterly if I 
am not shortly relieved from the terrible duties of 
my present position. You as a physician will un- 
derstand and appreciate what is needed, and it will 
be easy for you in your profession to comply with 
ray request. 

" What I want is a kind of lay-sister, a strong, 
healthy, and withal not entirely uncultured person, 
who may be personally not distasteful to me, and 
who will understand the duties of both nurse and 
housekeeper. She must be thoroughly industrious 
and unpretending, with sufficient /education to read 
aloud to my son, when she has leisure to do so, — 
since I "am quite incapable of such a task, — of a 
cheerful disposition, and, if possible, not without a 
certain amount of talent. I should not demand 
hard manual labour of her. I am quite ready to 
keep a maid for such work. Her salary must in 
consequence and of necessity be small. 

" It cannot be difficult, I think, for a physician to 
find such a person as I describe. You doubtless 
know of various institutions where such nurses are 
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trained. Pray do all that you can for me, and re- 
member that I apply to you more in Waldemar^e 
interest than in my own. I always think of myself 
last. Impress upon the young person, I beg of you, 
the necessity for humility and industry. 

" Waldemar ridicules my idea, and, in the irri- 
table spirit of contradiction that has characterized 
him since his misfortune, has forbidden me to ask 
your aid in what he is pleased to call an impossible 
project; but sincfe his welfare is at stake, and not 
my own, I cannot obey him. 

" Waldemar's condition is about the same. He 
is growing strong, and seldom haa any pain. His 
eyes are clear and bright, bat the look in them is 
vacant,— ' vacant aa his life' he sometimes says 
when 1 pity him. It is a greater deprivation for 
him than he is willing to admit that he has no 
piano. But he grows angry when I propose to buy 
one and to trust to some fortunate chance to pay 
for it, and I do not insist, for I am convinced that 
I should have to listen all day long to the most 
melancholy music. Now and then I read to him, 
but his choice of books is anything but entertaining. 
Newspapers and politics, books of travel, scientific 
works, — very rarely a novel. And his nervous 
sensitiveness is incredible ! In spite of his blind- 
ness he perceives the smallest want of order, is 
annoyed by every speck of dust, — as if I could 
take upon myself the duties of a house-maid or 
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cook ! He makes no complaint, it is true, but he 
silently leaves his dinner untouched when it is 
burned, as though it were my fault, and he gropes 
about with an air of resignation for anything of hii 
that does not happen to be in its right place, as if 
one had nothing in the wprld to do but to lay things 
straight. And when all this does not irritate me he 
makes me very sad. How can the heart of a mother 
s^ tender and self-sacrificing as myself fail to be 
\ rung when I see him sometimes standing motion- 
less at the open window, and when he replies, in 
answer to my question as to what keeps him there, 
* I am drinking in the air from my old home, and 
listening to the call of the finches' ? 

" Oh, doctor, doctor, it has come to this, — ^that I 
am unequal to endure any longer the terrible life I 
lead. For God's sake send me some one to help 
me ! You always had a special afiTection for Walde- 
mar. Remember that by fulfilling my request you 
will confer a blessing upon him. Sick as I am, and 
tortured by anxiety, I cannot possibly provide for 
his comfort, not to speak of affording him any en- 
tertainment. I ask nothing about affairs at the 
Zahrenburg, although they cannot but interest me 
deeply. Your letters have convinced us that you 
do not sympathize with our feeling of profound 
tnd unutterable contempt for the creature who has 
A^orked so much misery in so cold-blooded a way. 
Only promise me that you will let me know when 
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Heaven's j adgment overtakes her, as it must before 
long. 

"And now, farewell. I am utterly exhausted, and 
can only beg you to believe me, with much esteem, 

" Yours, 

"Franziska von Zahringbn.*' 

When Doctor Jordan had finished he glanced at 
Eva, who sat as if crushed, her hands folded in 
her lap. 

"There, — now you have a perfect presentment 
of the noble Baroness and her self-sacrificing de- 
votion to her son, with a sketchy, but still vivid 
description of Waldemar's delightful domestic life," 
he said, ironically. " Everything is lacking in his 
home that could make it endurable, — order, care, 
noiseless industry, every loving attention. This 
most admirable mother wants some one else to 
practise all the virtues of which she is incapable, 
and has actually become possessed with the idea 
that I can invent and furnish her with a being so 
wonderfully endowed that she will perform all these 
duties for the mere pleasure of doing so !" 

A melancholy smile flitted over Eva's pale face 
a8 she replied, « Perhaps we may find some one, 
Doctor Jordan, some one who, although not very 
clever, can be prudent, careful, humble, patient, 
and most assuredly inspired by an intense desire to 
do well. I am so unhappy; not less so, I am sure, 

10 
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than Waldemar and the Baroness. I certainly shall 
not neglect the only means for soothing their misery 
and my own. I shall go to them myself!" 

If she had suddenly shown decided symptoms of 
insanity the doctor could not have been more 
startled. He sprang up and said, quite angrily, 
"Fraulein Eva, I supposed you to be a sensible, 
prudent young lady, but you are a mere enthusiast. 
This idea of yours is, forgive me, perfectly silly 
and impracticable. How will you introduce your- 
self there, and how will you be received ? It is 
useless, as I told you before, to think of a recon- 
ciliation. You can expect nothing from them 
except profound, although unmerited, contempt 
and a humiliating repulse, for you are the last 
person in the world from whom Waldemar would 
receive an alms." 

A blush of indignation flushed her lovely face as 
she rejoined, proudly, "And Eva von Zahringen 
would be the last person in the world to tlirust 
herself upon them. Do you suppose I should 
appear before them under my own name ? that I 
could be guilty of the indelicacy of still further 
increasing, by my known presence, the misery into 
which I have been the cause of his being plunged ? 
Do you imagine I could have the insolent assurance 
to present myself before him in the full possession 
of my youth and strength and throw him the crumbs, 
of what in justice is his and his only ?" 
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"But how, then, can you maiage it?" the old 
man asked, still rather harshly, but curious to know 
what her idea was. 

" The plan is so clearly laid out in my own 
mind," she said, rising and going close to him, in 
increasing agitation, and with a deep-drawn sigh, 
^^ that it seems almost like an inspiration. It de- 
pends upon you alone to carry it out. Listen to 
me for a few minutes calmly, and with the fatherly 
kindness that makes me so happy and that gave me 
courage to come to you to discuss these matters. 
The Frau Baroness wishes to have about her a 
young girl who will faithfully, industriously, and 
unpretendingly take upon herself the cares of house- 
keeping and of such nursing as may be necessary. 
Do you think me unfitted for the performance of 
these duties ? Do not smile sarcastically. You do 
not know what a hard school life has been to me. 
I was a forsaken child, passed from one charitable 
hand to another, early forced to learn to depend 
apon myself, and to trouble no one with the wants 
and wishes of childhood. I was only eighteen 
when I earned my own modest support under cir- 
cumstances that could hardly be called favourable. 
Dependence, servitude, privation, were my familiar 
companions in my dreary path. I am a proficient 
in all that the Baroness requires. But I am not a 
proficient in what fate demands of me," she con- 
tinned, with a passionate outburst. " I cannot en- 
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dnre the torturing consciousness of injustice com- 
mitted in my name, the fruits of which make me 
wretched. There is only one way in which to find, 
not happiness, but at least peace. Let me make 
what compensation can be made, and that in my 
own way. I have been dependent for so long upon 
the will of others, — ^let me enjoy for once only the 
sensation of independently acting out my true self!" 

" And how am I to do this ?" the doctor asked, 
greatly interested, and also much moved by the 
expression of pain upon the girlish face. 

"Tou must help me. Heaven cannot frown upon 
so pious a fraud," she replied, eamestiy. "You 
must introduce to the Baroness, not Eva von Zahr- 
ingen, but a trained nurse, whose health requires 
that she should avoid the constant confinement of a 
sick-room, and who therefore gladly undertakes the 
duties of housekeeper besides. I had a great deal 
to do with the housekeeping at my old boarding- 
school," she went on, eagerly, " and since I have 
been at the Zahrenburg I have learned still more, 
simply that I might have no unoccupied time. I 
shall easily perform all that is required of me, my 
will is so good, and I have only one request to pre- 
fer,— that I may bring with me my piano, for which 
I have no other place. Do not laugh. Yes, it is for 
his sake. You cannot tell how happy I should be 
if I could only shed one little ray of pleasure upon 
his life ! Ah, my kind, my only friend, think what 
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a future you give me if you will but consent to help 
me, how rich you would suddenly make my lonely 
and aimless life ! I am so selfish that I do not speak 
of him, but of myself. What am I to do in that 
proud old castle, with its endless suites of rooms, 
all as empty as my own heart ? What am I to do 
witli the time which I do not know how to spend ? 
with wealth that does not enrich me? with the 
world of beauty that I cannot enjoy because I am 
so lonely, and burdened with the sin of another ? 
Do you think it would not be delightful, a blessing, 
if, after a day of useful industry, I could read to 
Waldemar, or listen to his music, or if I could suc- 
ceed in restoring to him some of the small luxuries, 
the habitual comforts of his former life ? Do you 
think it impossible for me to satisfy the Baroness 
by constant patience and cheerfulness, so that har- 
mony and order may again be restored in the house- 
hold ? Oh, my dear doctor, it rests with you to 
make Waldemar's life endurable and mine con- 
tented ! I am only the steward of his property, for 
a share of my wealth is legally his. It rests with 
you to make it once more of service to him. So 
much can be done in this direction if you will but 
consent to help me. To you I commit myself. I 
have no father, and you no daughter, but suppose I 
were your child, your forsaken, grateful child, en- 
treating peace at your hands, would you, could 

you, let me entreat in vain ?'* 
h 10* 
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She had taken his hands and pressed her glowing 
lips upon them. The old man, profoundly touched, 
withdrew them, and imprinted a fatherly kiss upon 
her forehead. " You have the disposition of an 
angel," he said, " and yet you are leading me into 
temptation." 

"No, no!" she cried, with the earnestness of 
conviction ; " it is your own shrinking, your adhe- 
sion to conventionalities, that is leading you into 
temptation. I am perfectly free and independent 
I owe responsibility to no one except to God alone. 
Do you think he will condemn me ?" 

The old man shook his head. 

" Then why should you try to prevent what God 
justifies and approves ? Nobody can be to Walde- 
mar what I can, for no one else has anything to 
atone for towards him. My will, my mind, my 
time, and my wealth all belong to him, to his ser- 
vice, until he is more content, more reconciled to 
life ; until, perhaps, — ^I hardly dare to say it, — ^he is 
well again. And why would you restrain me ? No 
one wants me, no affection and no duty hinder me. 
The silent, desolate Zahrenburg is not the happy, 
loving home of which I once dreamed. Only 
warm human hearts can make such a home, and I 
am alone !" 

He looked at her compassionately, and suddenly 
another thought seemed to take possession of his 
mind, for a light as of instant revelation passed 
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over his wrinkled features. He nodded his head 
as if reflecting, and said slowly, " We might try 
it ; you could not bind either yourself or me by a 
trial, and it would show you at least that ray heart 
is not quite such a fossil as to resist your enthu- 
siasm. But there is so much to be taken into 
consideration, Fraulein Eva, and there are many 
precautionary measures to b6 devised ; it is a plan 
that cannot possibly be carried out upon the in- 
stant. You cannot run away at a moment's warning 
from an estate like the Zahrenburg without putting 
others in jeopardy. Arrangements must be made 
for your prolonged absence. You must consult 
with your lawyer, and some one must be legally 
empowered to act for you in any unforeseen con- 
tingency.^' 

Her dark eyes beamed with delight, and, with 
childlike abandon, she threw herself into the old 
man's arms. 

" I leave everything to you," she said, with a 
radiant smile ; " you will find me obedient. Ah, 
how I have suffered to-day, and how you have 
cheered me ! You make me rich indeed by giving 
me once more a share in existence." 

" What awaits you is labour and care and vexa- 
tion of spirit," he said, with a sigh ; " you do not 
krow the Baroness. But you would have it." 

" It is all pure gain," she said. " I should else 
have spent my days in grief and useless pain. fl"ow 
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could I have any enjoyment of my possessions pur- 
chased at such a price ? Would not his contempt 
crush me so long as it was justified by one sin of 
omission on my part ? My course may be a strange 
one, and therefore I pursue it out of sight of the 
world, but it is not a wrong one. There is no other 
way to help Waldemar and restore him his own, 
spiritually and materially. I must not recoil from 
it because it is unusual." 

" Still, it is only a trial," Doctor Jordan repeated, 
as if to answer his own objections. " So much has 
to be thought of; time alone can show not only how 
you can adjust yourself to circumstances, but also 
how Waldemar and the Baroness may be affected 
by your presence. It is not necessarily a lasting 
arrangement; it maybe dissolved at any moment 
by mutual agreement as well as by accident." 

" Or by a happy turn of aflfeirs," she said, cling- 
ing to her hope with touching persistence. " Wal- 
demar may recover his sight. You will help me 
cautiously and effectively to improve his circum- 
stances. Fraulein Ulla will at last take the place 
that is hers of right. Oh, there are so many ways 
in which my presence may be made entirely su- 
perfluous !" 

The physician smiled, greatly moved. " It never 
will be superfluous where it has once shed radi- 
ance and tenderness. But promise me quietly 
and thoughtfully to '•econsider the step y« \ wish 
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to take. It requires not only strength and en- 
durance, but great caution likewise. Your own 
consciousness can teach you what would be the 
impression upon Waldemar should he ever learn 
who devotes her time and pains to him, to whom 
it is that he owes so much alleviation of his miserj^ 
so many little comforts." 

" Do not be afraid. Who knows Eva vDn Zah- 
ringen, or takes any interest in her ? I have lived 
in such solitude that in the small village of the dis- 
tant province where Waldemar now is, no one even 
knows of my existence." 

"And whoever did would never suppose you 
capable of this resolve," said Doctor Jordan, look- 
ing at her with kindly admiration as she offered 
him her hand in farewell. " Good-night, my child ; 
you will sleep well, for you have a heaven within 
you." 

She shook her head, but her eyes shone brightly. 
" Not yet," — she tried to speak jestingly, in spite 
of her emotion,—" but I may win it. Give me for 
my own this little picture. It tells me so vividly 
how kind and merry he was, and how poorly he has 
been repaid. Oh, my dear, kind old friend, what 
would I not give for one seeing glance from those 
eyes !" 

The old man lifted his hand with a smile full of 
warning. " Deserve heaven, do not storm it, Frau- 
lein Eva." 
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A few minutes later her carriage bore her away 
to her lonely castle. 

Waldemar's fate did indeed oppress her, as if 
with a crime m which she had part, but the atone- 
ment she had imposed upon herself gave a fresh 
impulse to her life. A hundred schemes and de- 
vrices suggested themselves to her mind, and as the 
shades of evening gently enveloped the landscape 
in a misty veilj'soothing fancies lulled her troubled 
soul to rest. 

She drew forth the little picture, and looked into 
the laughing, boyish eyes that had once gazed so 
protectingly into her own. 

" Not his rose-crowned queen, — ^the roses are 
faded," she said sorrowfiiUy to herself, — ^^ but his 
faithful, patient guide !" 



CHAPTER VL 

She had turned her hack upon her splendour, 
aad left her proud old castle, and lived again in a 
little garret room, heside the windows of which the 
swallows built and fragrant wall-flowers perfumed 
(he air. Doctor Jordan had at first thought her 
conduct inspired by pure enthusiasm, but soon ac- 
knowledged it to be the result of a divine com- 
passion. Eva never asked herself what actuated 
her, she obeyed an irresistible impulse from within 
that feared no struggle, no pains or labour, and that 
cheerfully resisted all temptation that would have 
deterred her. She not only entirely conquered by 
her persistent and passionate entreaties every ob- 
jection that her old friend was again and again 
prompted to urge, there were also many obstacles 
overcome in the way of arranging matters so that 
her absence from home might be indefinitely pro- 
longed ; and, harder than all else, she turned away 
from intercourse with those around her of a kind 
which she had so long desired in vain, and which 
she now fij^t found within her reach. 
•- With her grandfather's death all obstacles in the 
way of her association with the neighbouring fami- 
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lies vanished. The young girl was no longer looked 
upon as his grandchild, having a share in his noto- 
riety; she was now only the heiress of his wealth, 
and all were ready to yield to the charm of her 
beauty and gentleness, believing gladly all the good 
of her to which not only the pastor of the little vil- 
lage and Doctor Jordan, but also the poor through- 
out the surrounding country were eager to testify. 

"Under these circumstances it was held to be an 
agreeable duty to offer aid and protection to the 
solitary girl. Of course no two tasks can be more 
widely different than that ^ offering aid to a rich 
and beautiful heiress and that of affording it to a 
poor, desolate orphan. 

A terrible fire, that laid nearly an entire parish 
in ashes, was the first occasion for introducing Eva 
to the society of the neighbourhood ; two of its most 
distinguished members drove to the Zahrenburg to 
call upon the heiress and make an appeal to her in 
the cause of charity. 

In spite of her youth, and almost against her will, 
she was, in view of her great wealth and the lime 
at her disposal, elected a member of the Relief 
Committee, and all the dowagers vied with one 
another in offering to matronize the lonely girl. 

Thus she suddenly found herself surrounded by 
attention and kindness; she heard about her the 
gay laughter of youth, in which she joined, and was 
as refreshed by it as by blue skies and the song of 
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the larks. Hitherto she had not known that she 
was beautiful and lovely ; she read it now in ad- 
miring smiles and sparkling eyes; and gratitude, 
not vanity, reciprocated the cordiality which' she 
everywhere encountered, and that showed her the 
world in a new light. 

Everything thus combined to keep her at the 
Zahrenburg and to make it her home, but one 
image was incessantly present to her inind, more 
powerftil to influence her than were all the pleasure 
and enjoyments that life offered her, all the dif- 
ficulties and vexations : J the way of her resolve. 
She always saw before her those eyes that once had 
smiled with such frank merriment and that no 
longer perceived the light of the sun. In the 
midst of the splendour of her surroundings she 
saw the poor little room where he pined away his 
days ; and in the midst of the happy laughter about 
her her ear caught the mute sigh which was an 
accusation of herself! 

Oh, yes, she was gratefdl for the human affection 
which had suddenly blossomed for her ; she prized 
her beautiful Zahrenburg and the poor hovels 
where she lavished her help and sympathy. But 
the one thought of Waldemar and his misery was 
omnipresent with her, ever inspiring the wish to 
requite to him all that fate and her grandfather's 
implacable hatred had taken from him. 

Hier preparations were made with restless eager- 
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ness. Doctor Jordan, once conquered, becam« 
her vigorous ally and assistant Contracts with 
stewards and tenants were made out, a lawyer was 
associated tvith her paternal friend in the guardian- 
ship of her estates and factories, and then all the 
arrangements for her departure were made in the 
greatest secrecy. Eva announced to her new-made 
friends and acquaintances that she was about to 
devote some years to travel, in company with a 
family with whom she had been intijmately asso- 
ciated as a child, and before they had the time for 
the due expression of either curiosity or sympathy 
she had vanished from among them. 

Never, she thought, could she forget the impres- 
sion made upon her by her first sight of Walde- 
mar, when, after a long and fatiguing journey, she 
reached the village and the little vine-wreathed 
cottage in which his dark, silent days were passing. 

It was a summer afternoon flooded with golden 
sunshine and splendour, when, with a peasant lad 
as a guide, she noiselessly lifted the latch of the 
gate opening into the little garden. There was 
nothing attractive about it ; the paths were rough, 
the little lawn before the house was a waste of trod- 
den, dried grass, and the few flower-beds could 
boast of but a neglected bush here and there. 
Doors and windows of the one-storied cottage were 
closed, as if to shut out the greeting of the glorious 
day; the birds twittering in the branches of the 
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trees, and the gay butterflies hovering in the blue 
and quiet air, were the lords of this little, desolate 
spot, for he who should have been master here did 
Qot see them. 

Eva's glance roaming over it all was arrested by 
what aflfected her profoundly and dimmed her eyes 
vith lears. 

Under a large linden-tree that shaded the house 
on one side sat a young man, his fine muscular 
figure motionless as if carved in stone, his pale face 
calm and impassive. The sunshine resting upon 
the leafy green above him slipped through it here 
and there, kissing the quiet dreamer's head and 
hands ; the birds hopped familiarly upon the rustic 
table beside him, looking up at him fearlessly out 
of their shrewd little eyes. The life so near him 
lent him no animation. 

For a moment it seemed to Eva that he must see 
her where she stood gazing with clasped hands, for 
his eyes met hers so perfectly. But there was no 
consciousness, no speculation in them ; they gazed 
vacantly into space. 

'V^hat was passing before his mental vision ? Pic- 
tures of past happiness, of proud hopes in ruins, 
of flowers of affection now faded ? Involuntarily 
her hand sought her heart; the anguish that 
throbbed there was sharper than that of him to 
whom fate had dealt such crushing blows, and who 
had done with hope. 
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A feeling of guilt oppressed her ; a sense ot 
shame^ as though she were intruding upon some 
sanctuary ; a doubt whether she were equal to her 
self-imposed task. Her grandfather's hatred had 
created a desert waste about Waldemar; did she 
possess the power to transform it into a new world, 
illumined by affectionate compassion, animated by 
intellectual sympathy, and guarded and watched 
over by unfailing and ever-waking care ? 

She made several timid steps in advance; her 
dress rustled against a bush, and slight as the 
noise was it aroused a huge mastiff that had been 
lying asleep at his master's feet. The splendid 
creature sprang up and began to bark, although 
it did not leave its post, but stood just in front 
of its master. 

« 

A look of expectation animated the young man's 
features ; he seized the dog by the collar, and in- 
clined his head towards the quarter whence the 
rustle came, as though waiting for some word in 
explanation or address. 

Eva instantly comprehended this. 

" Permit me to introduce myself, Herr Baron," 
she said, with a blush, as though the kindly false- 
hood could be read by him on her forehead. " I 
am Eva Wilding, the nurse or housekeeper whom 
you have engaged." 

His face was lighted up by instant appreciation, 
and rising, he bowed courteously. " You are wel- 
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come/* lie said, with quiet gravity, " still more so 
to my mother than to me. After the distinguished 
recommendation of my old friend I am almost 
sorry to have you accept so sad and troublesome a 
position, and yet only distinguished qualities could 
fill and retain it. So contradictory is human nature 
Uiat we always claim for the performance of the 
hardrst and most thankless tasks the very noblest 
qualities, qualities deserving of the greatest good 
fortune.'* 

" And yet," she rejoined, " this very claim be* 
speaks a generous confidence, and in the response 
to it may perhaps be found the good fortune you 
speak of.** 

There was something very sympathetic in the 
tones of her clear, ringing-voice ; he listened to it 
with evident pleasure. 

" I am not much of a guide," he began again, 
without heeding her reply, and with a slightly 
bitter smile, " but if you will trust yourself to Glen 
he will bring us to my mother. Home, Glen !" 

The dog, who had been steadily gazing at his 
master, turned and walked along the path towards 
the house, followed silently by the young people. 

The bell at the front rang long and shrill, and a 
lazy maid-servant looked out of a side-door which 
was half obstructed by trailing, neglected branches 
of the vii-e that covered the house, and stared im- 
pudently at the stranger, the elegance of whose 

11* 
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figure was but enhanced by the simplicity and 
almost nun-like fashion of the dress she wore. 

Waldemar stretched out his hand, groping fox 
the door-handle. Eva forestalled him, opened the 
door, and entered the house, while he followed her. 
She paused on the threshold, however, as she 
hastily glanced around the apartment, and her eyes 
rested upon an elderly lady seated in an arm-chair, 
her feet resting upon a low stool, and covered with 
shawls and wraps, in spite of the summer weather. 
The young girl modestly awaited a sign to approach, 
and patiently endured the scrutiny to which she 
was subjected. 

" Fraulein Wilding," Waldemar said, by way of 
introduction, " my mother, as you will easily see, 
stands in great need of your assistance." 

The Baroness, without a word, sat gazing at 
the lovely young creature, probably searching her 
memory to discover where she had seen those 
features before. 

" Yes, there is enough to do," she said at last. 
** You probably understand work ?" 

" I have been brought up to it," was the calm 
reply. 

" Then you will make no pretensions to anything 
else, and that is as it should be, for I must tell you 
frankly that this is not the place where they would 
be permitted. Doctor Jordan, who recommends 
you, has doubtless given you a superficial idea of 
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the duties you are to undertake, but I think it best 
now in the beginning to make you acquainted with 
my special requirements." 

The lady spoke with all the arrogance that had 
made her so unpopular in the days of her pros- 
perity. She seemed entirely to have forgotten 
that the young girl standing modestly before her 
belonged to the class of voluntary, nurses and 
assistants who demand no wages, and that Doctor 
Jordan had especially requested that she should be 
*^reated with consideratiou. 

" In view of the degree of culture that I am told 
you possess, I have, at a great sacrifice, engaged 
a maid to do the coarser kinds of housework for 
you, but all responsibility will rest upon yourself. 
The kitchen and linen-room will be under your 
special superintendence. You will prepare the 
breakfasts and suppers, and, of course, arrange my 
room. The nursing of which I stand in so much 
need will be your duty, as well as the care of my 
wardrobe. And, more than all, you will be re- 
quired to study my son's convenience and habits. 
Your leisure moments you will devote to the 
garden, that has been sadly neglected, and to a 
general supervision of the household. Pray re- 
member to spare me the discussion of those trifling 
domestic matters any interest in which is so foreign 
to my nature and so injurious to my health." 

Waldemar stood near the window and listened. 
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The eaumeration of all these duties and cares 
seemed to him endless. It would require a strong 
physique and perfect health to undertake such a 
daily round, and for the first time he tried to form 
some idea of the exterior of this girl who had 
offered her services so unselfishly. 

" There is a chamber above that you can occupy," 
the Baroness began again, after a short pause. ^^ It 
is, in fact, the room I had reserved for my future 
daughter-in-law upon her occasional visits to us. 
When she comes " 

"I shall of course instantly resign it to her, 
madame," the young girl rejoined, with winning 
cordiality. 

The lady nodded rather more graciously. " You 
can take an immediate survey of the kitchen and 
cellar ; the maid-servant will inform you as to the 
division of our day and our domestic customs, and 
of course I shall look to you for the speedy reform 
of many abuses, and for the greatest prudence and 
industry^ My social position has not been such as 
to familiarize me with the petty details of house- 
keeping, and although the scandalous rascality of 
some wretched parvenus has robbed us of our 
means, it could not take away from us our aristo- 
cratic habits and self-consciousness." 

The girl's face grew paler, and her large eyes 
turned their startled gaze towards Waldemar, who 
was standing leaning against the window-frame. 
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** Go, now, and establish yourself in your room," 
the Baroness began again. " And one thing more, 
— ^it was what I especially wished to say, — ^a piano 
has arrived here, and I understand you wish to have 
it remain. I trust that compliance with this ex- 
tremely unusual request will not result in your de- 
siring to practise continually. In the first place, — 
and this is the most important consideration, — ^it 
would interfere with your duties ; and, secondly, I 
cannot endure any music save the best." 

"I shall certainly not annoy you, madame, or 
neglect my duties," Eva assured the lady. " I now 
see that the request was unjustifiable. My only 
excuse is that I was unwilling to sell the instru- 
ment, and hoped some out-of-the-way corner might 
be found for it here." 

" You were mistaken, however," the lady replied ; 
" I was obliged to have it placed in our own apart- 
ments, in the little room between this one and my 
son's, and you ^" 

'^Have certainly afforded me several pleasant 
hours," Waldemar hastily interrupted his mother. 
" I tried the instrument; I could not refrain from 
doing so. I hope I have not annoyed you ?" 

The girl's dark eyes sparkled at the success of 
her little scheme. " On the contrary, Herr Baron, 
I thank you for so kindly soothing my distress at 
having committed a misdemeanour upon my first 
admission to the household. If Madame the 
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Baroness has no further commands for me, I wiU 
now retire to explore my new domain." 

The Baroness assented by a nod, and the mother 
and son were left alone. 

" Well, what do you say ? what do you think of 
her?" the lady asked, so soon as the door was 
closed behind Eva. '^ The first impression is apt 
to be correct." 

Again the slight frown appeared upon her son's 
brow, giving the grave face an almost gloomy ex- 
pression. " The eye alone," he replied, curtly, 
" can decide a first impression." 

" Good heavens, how hard it is to live with you !" 
said the lady. '^ As the blind are always stumbling 
against some one, so those who see are always run- 
ning afoul of them. I did not mean to hurt you, 
Waldemar." 

He waved his hand in a slight gesture of impa- 
tience, and she continued : " How were you pleased 
with what she said ?'' 

^' All that she said was mtelligent and modest," 
he replied, " and her voice is one of the sweetest 
I ever heard. I am glad, for I am very sensitive to 
a fine voice, doubly so since my sense of hearing 
has to stand me so much in stead." 

" Yes, it is very fortunate," the Baroness assented. 
" She can read to you when she has nothing else to do. 
Four taste in books is so odd that we seldom agree.*' 

"Dear mother," the young man rejoined, with 
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gentle gravity, " in the first place, she is here, not 
for my amusement, but to be a help to you, and 
then I certainly ought not to destroy with my odd 
taste the pleasure of the few hours of leisure that 
you mention." 

" How exaggeratedly considerate you are !" the 
Baroness objected. "Persons such as this girl 
have no leisure hours in your sense of the words. 
Of course it is a great privilege for one in her 
station to have a position in our family. I am sure 
I cannot imagine what more she could possibly 
desire in the way of entertainment or recreation.** 

" Oh, mother,** the young man rejoined, impa- 
tiently, "so much more! I, to whom it is denied, 
well know how much. Is there no delight in a 
ramble through field and forest, gazing into the 
clear blue of the skies, watching the clouds float 
across them, following the birds in their flight, or 
plunging into the cool, green depths of the woods, 
with such beauty on every hand as fills the heart 
to overflowing ? And even if these pleasures did 
not exist, surely you will admit that there are other 
enjoyments beyond daily intercourse with two in- 
valids. There is her correspondence with her 
friends, music, a favourite book.** 

" Why not add balls, soirees, and picnics ?'* the 
old lady rejoined, in a tone of irritation, as she 
rearranged her cushions. " No, Waldemar, no ; 
there is no use in trying to convince me. People 
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of that class have neither a special right nor a 
special inclination to enjoy .themselves ; they are 
designed by nature to serve others, to sacrifice 
themaelves, and I, for my part, do not presume to 
interfere with or to complain of the Divine arrange- 
ment of the universe. All must comply with the 
requirements of their nature, at least in our cir- 
cumstances, and mine demand comfort." 

He was filled with mingled vexation and com- 
passion, but the latter conquered, for he reflected 
that she was old, that she was deprived of so much 
that she had once considered as necessary to ex- 
istence, and that her life with a blind man was ter- 
ribly monotonous and dull. He groped his way to 
her chair, and, bending over her, he laid his hand 
on her head and said, tenderly, " Poor mother ! and 
there was so little comfort that I could give you. 
You suffer constantly. Let us hope that with this 
sister of mercy an angel of goodness has entered 
our home." 

"Yes, yes, my dear Waldemar, but no senti- 
mentalit;,! ^raj^," she replied, prising hi8 hand. 
" I never can endure it, and please let me have my 
own way with the angel of goodness. The chief 
thing is to put her to the most intelligent use." 

Waldemar's sympathies received a sudden check; 
his compassion for his mother faded. " Do with her 
as you like," he said, coldly, standing erect. " I 
have no occasion for her services; on the contrary, 
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I do not desire her presence, for I need nothing 
that «he can supply." ' 

In this conversation Eva^s sphere of activity in 
the household seemed to be clearly defined, and 
the girl adapted herself to it with wonderful facility. 

Quiet and thoughtful by nature, early trained to 
be self-reliant, and constantly keeping a certain 
goal in view, she did not succumb to the agitations 
of the first days in her new home. Gradually she 
established herself upon a firm footing, becoming 
familiar with the customs and needs of the house- 
hold, and complying with them cheerfully. 

There was plenty to do, for the Baroness was 
exacting and capricious, and Eva would have had 
little time to devote to Waldemar even if he had 
not studiously avoided her. At first she never 
saw him except at the noonday and evening meals, 
when he was grave and taciturn; still, if he did 
chance to address her his voice always took a 
kindly tone. 

Although he could not see, he felt that his life 
was gaining a new aspect beneath her touch; he 
divined that his surroundings^ were more attractive, 
and if there was no note of joy, no gay laughter 
in the quiet cottage, the Baroness's complaints were 
at least stilled, and from the small room adjoining 
Waldemar's the music of a piano was often heard. 

He never complained, but the Baroness had been 
right; in those melancholy chords ^Jiere sometimea 
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sounded so passionate a longing for youth and free- 
dom, that the girl without, labouring and devising 
for him, would now and then bury her face for a 
moment in her hands and cry bitterly. But this 
was only a passing weakness; she would imme- 
diately remember that she had come to aid him, 
not to mourn with him, and would redouble her 
zeal in his behalf. 

A degree of order and regularity, an amount of 
comfort gradually appeared in the little household, 
greater, perhaps, than it had known in the days of 
its prosperity. "Whatever Eva touched she em- 
bellished. 

She did her best not only to impart cheerfulness 
to Waldemar's mood, but also to add grace and 
beauty to the cottage. The hitherto neglected vine 
was trimmed and trained so that it made a charm- 
ing frame-work for doors and windows, now opened 
to admit air and sunshine. The tiny lawn was 
watered and the beds were stocked with brilliant 
flowers. An awning shaded Waldemar's window 
from the sun, for she had observed that his eyea 
were sensitive to too bright a glare, and in the 
rear of the cottage a tent was erected, and the 
ground beneath it covered with light mats, where, 
on very fine days, the breakfast- and supper-table 
was spread. 

"Where does it all come from?" Waldemai 
asked in surprise, when he heard of the improve* 
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ments and perceived the increase of comfort. " I 
trust, Fraulein Eva, you remember how very mod- 
erate are our means." . 

" There is no debt incurred," she assured him. 
"Everything is paid for in ready money as you 
desired." 

"Do you understand, mother," he asked the 
JBaroness, when they were alone, " how we can live 
80 differently ? how we can have so many little 
delicacies for the table, so many domestic comforts, 
with the same straitened means ?" 

" No," she replied ; "but it is not my affair. Eva 
is here precisely that she may relieve me of all 
such cares. We must have been very badly served 
formerly ; but I beg you, Waldemar, not to be too 
lavish of praise, or you will spoil all." 

By and by, when she had established perfect 
method in her government, Eva had more time, 
or rather she procured it for herself with her own 
abundant means. The less the Baroness desired 
to know how the household affairs were conducted, 
the easier it was for Eva to arrange them with com- 
fort and even luxury, and to intrust to other hands 
much of the labour that had used up her time. 
She never reflected whether her pious fraud in this 
respect were the result of her own desire or of the 
honest wish to aid Waldemar, but she knew that 
no labour was so easy and pleasant as that under- 
taken for h^s special benefit. 
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Thus she slowly gained a firm footing with both 
mother and son, and Waldemar gradually thawed 
in his conduct towards her; her gentle presence 
grew to be a necessity to him. He never suffered 
an arrogant or unkind word to be spoken to her in 
his presence, ready as the Baroness was to vent 
upon her the peevishness of her changefiil mood. 
He could not see her, but he could everywhere trace 
her watchful care. The pure fresh air of his room, 
the fragrant flowers at his window, his comfortable 
seat under the linden, with his favourite pipe laid 
upon the table near his hand, all, all came from her. 

And the leisure came of which the Baroness had 
spoken ; two hours of every day were devoted to 
reading aloud to him. She read with interest and 
intelligence. He taught her many things, and there 
was an interchange of ideas and opinions that was 
like sunshine to his intellectual night. 

" How sympathetic your voice is !" he said once. 
" When I cease to hear it everything seems to me 
to grow not only more silent but darker." 

His words sent genuine warmth to her very soul. 
None since her mother's lips had been closed in 
death had so delighted her. At first he had avoided 
her, and then had simply endured her presence as 
being unavoidable ; now he sought her society with 
the dependence of a spoiled child. He would fol- 
low her light step, go in search of her when she 
was busy in the house or. garden, and would often. 
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as he had rarely been used to do, sit in his mother's 
room when Eva was engaged about her, thereby 
often preventing a querulous outbreak of ill humoui 
on the part of the Baroness. 

Several times she consented to play to him, but 
his skill was far greater than her own, and she 
.begged him not to ask this duty of her. 

" But you are surely able to sing ?" he inquired 
one evening, when the Baroness was absorbed in 
her' novel and he had been playing divinely. 

" Only very little," she replied. " My voice is 
untrained ; I have had no good teacher, have learned 
but little, and have practised still less." 

" But you have the voice of an angel ; every tone 
is music. Try ; sing me a simple song." 

She did so without hesitation. What request of 
his would she have hesitated to fulfil ? Her voice 
was full and rich, and the little song touched him 
to the heart. When she had finished, he sat with 
his face shaded with his hand, as if unwilling to let 
her see how it had moved him, and then suddenly, 

he raised his head and said, — 

"Do not regret moving me as you have done. 
The little song says truly, — 

« ( Is the golden daylight fled ? 

Are its glowing tints declining 7 
Do not mourn, for overhead 
Through the night the stars are shining. " 

12* 
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He repeated the lines in an undertone, but with 
intense feeling, and for the first time since she had 
been beneath his roof took her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. Not with the tenderness or the pas- 
sionate devotion that a man pays to his love ; it was 
a mute but eloquent expression of gratitude from 
a heart that after a long sojourn in silence hears its 
own language spoken once more, and of reverence 
for the dignity of the feminine character which 
each day more clearly revealed to him. 

Far removed as the act was from love, Eva was 
thrilled by it as her hand lay in his, and the mem- 
ory of this moment was vivid in her mind when, 
after a busy, laborious day, she retired to her little 
room. 

She stood at the window looking out upon the 
dim garden that had become a small Eden beneath 
her care, and above which a profound peace 
brooded. The crickets were chirping in the calm 
summer night, and a bird twittered sleepily in a 
tree close by. She thought of how often she had 
grazed abroad thus, how, after the burden and heat 
of many a day, when L had borne in silence the 
unkindness and caprice of others, the sacred calm 
of night had been balm to her tired heart. How 
earnestly she had longed for a home and for loving 
hearts about her, and how short-lived had been her 
happiness ! Now she was alone again, and the old 
pain lay heavy at her heart. A weary longing took 
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possession of her; she could not define it in words; 
she scarcely comprehended it For the world she 
would not have left her present ahode. She blamed 
herself for folly. She would be resolutely happy, 
and banish a mood that was surely a dangerous 
companion on the thorny path she had chosen to 
pursue. 

She leaned out of the window to drink in the 
delicious night air, when through the silence came 
floating upward in soft, low notes the sound of a 
familiar voice singing the concluding lines of her 
song,— 

*' Do not mourn, for overhead 
Through the night the stars are shining." 

She listened motionless, until suddenly, in clear 
appreciation of all within her that had heretofore 
been vague and indistinct, she looked up to the 
starry skies and prayed softly and fervently, " Ah, 
that I might be the star of his night !" 



CHAPTER VIL 

Therb is no ground for the complaint that time 
seems to stand still in a methodical, monotonous 
existence. The days that are all alike in their oc- 
cupations, their duties, and their small pleasures, 
agitated by no special event, interrupted by no 
change, mingle in our memory in a single image 
in which the measure of their duration seems short- 
ened, while startling occurrences and changes, even 
various diversions in rapid succession, bring into 
play such manifold thoughts and feelings, that in 
looking back upon them they seem to have con- 
sumed an enormous amount of time. 

For Eva the weeks and months of her new life 
fled like magic, each day bringing with it the pleas- 
urable consciousness that she was attaining her end. 
Waldemar gained strength physically and intel- 
lectually beneath her influence. He was comfort- 
ably conscious of the improvement in every ar- 
rangement of the household. In her society he 
found entertainment and appreciation, and he re- 
signed himself willingly to the novel charm of 
domestic life that cast its spell about him. 

The morning was cool. The autumn mists were 
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Still struggling with the sunshine when Eva left 
her room earlier than usual to begin her day's work. 
An observant eye would have discovered that in 
spite of the early hour there was a festal air about 
the cottage and the quiet garden. Busy hands had 
carefully raked the paths on the previous evening, 
the beds were freshly weeded, and behind the shin- 
ing windows, enwreathed in the climbing vines, 
were snowy curtains. 

Before the young girl went below-stairs she visited 
the apartment she had destined for Waldemar's 
betrothed, refusing to occupy it herself, and cast 
^bout her a satisfied but scrutinizing glance. It 
was simply but most attractively arranged. Clear 
muslin curtains draped the windows, and the mirror 
of the small toilet-table, a pretty paper covered the 
walls, and a bright-coloured rug beside the snowy 
bed, and brilliant cushions on the lounge, made the 
little room gay. It was ready for its fair occupant; 
for her sake the cottage and garden shone in festal 
array. Fraulein Ulla was to come by the morning 
train. 

There were several hours yet to pass before the 
young lady could arrive, but a strange unrest had 
banished sleep from Eva's eyes, a mixture of unsel- 
fish joy and of jealous pain that another had the 
right to do more than herself for Waldemar. She 
looked about the little room, straightened here and 
there upon the walls a few pictures that she had 
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taken fix>m her own chamber, arranged some books 
that she had selected from Waldemar's store, and 
put fresh flowers in a little vase on the toilet-table. 

When she went below she found that she had 
lingered longer than she had intended, for the ser- 
vant-maid was awaiting her in the kitchen. Eva 
prepared the Baroness's coffee, which that lady took 
in her own room, fearing the freshness of the early 
autumn air, and then arranged the breakfast-table 
for Waldemar and herself beneath the awning at 
the back of the cottage. 

The sun had dispelled the mists ; its rays shone 
bright and warm upon the spot; and the robin- 
redbreasts, daily fed by the blind man, fluttered 
impatiently about the girl, who to-day paid them no 
heed. As she arranged the dainty table, for the first 
time she reflected upon its pleasant cosy air, and upon 
how delightfully this morning hour alone with Wal- 
demar, and occupied for him solely, had been passed 
by her. To-day another would take her place, ren- 
dering him all the little services which Eva had 
been so pleased to fulfil, and bestowing upon him a 
delight that she could not give. She had wished 
for this day, had in a certain fashion prepared for 
it, and yet, now that it had come, she doubted 
whether she had the strength to endure it. 

Waldemar's step in the hall put a stop to these 
painful thoughts; she stroked and patted the 
beautiful hound, who came towards her for his 
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morning caress, and cheerfully returned the " good- 
morning" with which Waldemar greeted her. 

" I know you are there," he called gayly : " first, 
because Glen is making such a noise; and, sec- 
ondly, because you never fail to be where you are 
wanted." 

" Say rather where I belong," she replied ; " and 
yet I should scarcely like to think how often I have 
not been there." 

" Never when there was anything for you to do," 
he insisted, eagerly. 

Meanwhile, she had filled his cup and placed his 
chair as he liked it. He sank into it with a sigh 
of comfort, while she stood by the table. 

He instantly perceived this. " Why do you not 
sit down ?" he asked. " Have I overslept myself 
like a sluggard, and have you already breakfasted ?" 

" Yes, Herr Baron ; not because you were late, 
however, but because Fraulein Ulla will probably 
take my place in a few minutes ; the train must 
arrive very shortly." 

There was no lighting up of his face, nothing but 
what seemed to be an expression of sudden remem- 
brance. " Yes, Ulla," he said, " my good Ulla, who 
is coming so amiably to give me pleasure ! She will 
be very grateful to you for the care you have be- 
stowed upon my mother and myself, and very much 
pleased with the transformation you have effected 
in what was but a sorry household. I am constantly 
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conaciouB of how delightful it would be to dee it 
all," 

" Tour fancy probably paints it in too glowing 
colours, Herr Baron, and you certainly put far too 
high a value upon my efforts, which axe but thoae 
of the calling I have chosen," she replied. 

" It is a divine calling," he exclaimed with 
warmth ; '' and I confess with shame that I cannot 
understand such self-sacrifice. For an individual 
to whom we are bound, whether by love, friend- 
ship, or gratitude,— oh, yes ! But for humanity at 
large, I am most certainly wanting m that all-em- 
bracing charily which is L best part of our divine 
inheritance." 

She blushed as if detected in a fraud. Was not 
her devotion to the individual ? and if the desire to 
atone for the sin of another had brought her hither, 
was she not kept here by a far more powerful 
feeling ? 

As she did not reply, but, as he could hear, 
lighted a match for the cigar that was always ready 
for him at this time, he took it from her, and went 
on : "I have to thank you too for the pains and 
taste with which you have arranged Ulla's room. 
My mother, when I was with her for a moment 
yesterday, after she had inspected it, described it to 
me with actual delight, and she is, as is apt to be 
the case with those of her age who are sick and 
unfortunate, not easily satisfied. Unfortunately, I 
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can be no judge of your taste ; I know only of 
your unwearied pains ; but Ulla has much sense of 
beauty. Indeed, it is a necessity for one consti- 
tuted as she is to bask in the sunshine of life. She 
was bitteriy sensible of the discomfort of her first 
visit to us, and my impatience often made our 
hearts sore enough." 

Eva was silent, and he went on with an air of 
provoking merriment : " I should like to see your 
look of grave disapproval upon hearing this my 
confession, but it is the truth ; there is no use in 
denying it. Now, to be sure, I consider myself a 
greatly improved character. One does not venture 
to be irritable when you are by, and if formerly 
Ulla had more reason to be so than I had, you have 
kindly destroyed any such reason." 

At this moment the dog began to bark ; a girlish 
figure came round from the front of the cottage, a 
clear voice called Waldepiar by name, and^he sprang 
up and extended his arms with a joyful exdama- 
tion. "My dear Ulla!" he said, with some emo- 
tion, as he threw his arm around her and stroked 
her rosy cheek. " My dear Ulla, how good of you 
to come !" 

" My dear Waldemar," she said, gayly mimicking 
Lim, " how bad of you to rumple my smooth hair ! 
Please let me go." 

Her words touched him where he was most sen- 
sitive ; he released her instantly, and said in an 
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entirely different tone of voice, " Consider my clum- 
siness as the inevitable awkwardness of a blind 
man, Ulla, and forgive me." 

" Oh, 'tis not so bad as all that," sJae replied ; " I 
only wanted to provide against future offences. 
But how well you look, Waldemar, and what an 
idyllic scene this is !" she went on, gazing about her. 
« It is most refreshing after my tiresome ride !» 

Eva had modestly stood aloof, although near 
enough to hear what was said. This was not the 
lovers' meeting that she had fancied to herself; a 
meeting to which the misfortunes and helplessness 
of one of the pair would, she thought, lend a pecu- 
liar intensity. 

From Ulla's words and manner no one would 
have supposed that she had been parted more than 
a day from her lover. There was no hint of the 
feeling that finds sure expression, even although in 
mute eloquence. She had all the florid, plump 
beauty of which there had been the promise in the 
child, more dazzling in its colour and freshness 
than in its form or expression. 

As her last words were evidence of her need of 
refreshment, Eva approached, and Waldemar, who 
had forgotten her presence for a moment, hastened 
to present her. 

" Praulein Wilding, our faithful nurse and dear 
companion," he said, cordially. 

" A kind house-sprite, then ; in German, house- 
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keeper," Fraulein Ulla said, not unkindly. "A 
most blessed arrangement, Waldemar; I cannot 
tell you how I suffered upon my last visit from the 
want of good servants, and really I could not see 
what was to be done." 

His face showed his painfiil embarrassment, — all 
the more confusing because he could not read in 
Eva's face how Fraulein Ulla's expressions affected 
her. 

" Since Fraulein Eva has taken the reins of gov- 
ernment from my mother's hands, and superintends 
everything herself, we are much better served," he 
rejoined. " She shows her skUl in this as in every- 
thing else." 

Fortunately, he could not see the prolonged stare 
bestowed by Fraulein Ulla upon the housekeeper. 
Eva's lovely features retained the repose that made 
them so attractive ; she was neither sensitive nor 
embarrassed. 

When she had relieved the young lady of her 
travelling wraps and poured out a cup of coffee for 
her. she withdrew to acquaint the Baroness with the 
visitor's arrival and to attend to her daily duties. 

She seemed to herself to have lost the ground 
she had won with so much pains. As she ordered 
and arranged everything with redoubled diligence 
that nothing might provoke Ulla's harsh criticism, 
3he was depressed, not by the thought of the lowly 
position she had chosen to fill, but by the consciop' 
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ness that she was still but a stranger here, having 
no share in Waldemar's inner life, no part in the 
plans and resolves of the family. 

She saw but little of the betrothed pair, for as 
the day gi-ew more sultry they adjourned to the 
Baroness's apartment, whence Ulla's gay laughter 
came floating out through the open window. It 
was quite natural that she should cheer and enliven 
him ; a certain gay humour which Eva lacked gave 
her the power to present a most refreshing contrast 
to the hard lot that had fallen to him, and made it 
seem less gloomy. They had memories in common, 
and together formed plans for the future; they 
had been brought up in the same social sphere, 
and had voluntarily united their destinies. At 
Ulla's touch chords resounded which Eva could not 
strike, and depths of his soul which she only di- 
vined were 'laid bare to his betrothed. Ulla was 
so fresh and spring-like ; she sparkled with gayety 
and a thirst for life's enjoyments. And he knew 
how beautiful she was; he had seen the golden 
curls that he now touched with a light caress; 
he had gazed into the eyes that could shoot such 
wayward glances and yet that had known how to 
enslave him. 

Eva forgot her wealth and all that it offered her. 
She asked for none of this world's enjoyments, so 
she thought, if she might but remain here as she 
was for all time. And yet this could not be. She 
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had already effected so glad a change in Walde- 
oiar's life, the last, best gift of all should not be 
la^^king. 

The little servant-maid, transformed by Eva's care 
and generosity from a slatternly imp to a respect- 
able maid, waited upon the table, which was more 
daintily served in honour of the guest than ever 
before, and Eva appeared only at dessert. Fraulein 
XJlla received her with a rather haughty stare of 
surprise as she took her place at the lower end of 
the table, and even Waldemar had but a word now 
and then for her. His attention was given natu- 
rally to his gay betrothed, and the Baroness, con- 
firmed in her aristocratic self-consciousness by the 
presence pf her future daughter-in-law, spoke very 
coldly and briefly to Eva when she desired any ser- 
vice of her, whilst Fraulein Ulla did not address a 
single remark to her. 

After dinner, while the Baroness retired to her 
bedroom for her siesta, Waldemar, on Ulla's arm, 
strolled through the garden behind the cottage, and 
Eva, whose gaze followed them from the win- 
dow, noted how tender was his manner to her. 
Once or twice as they paused Ulla would lean her 
head familiarly upon his shoulder, and he would 
lightly pass his hand over her curls and press a kiss 
upon her fair forehead. 

A strange pang thrilled the watcher. She sud- 
denly seemed to see with startling distinctness that 
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she was utterly alone in the world ; that only Tier 
self-imposed service here gave her a temporary 
claim upon Waldemar and the right to a home be- 
neath his roof. She turned away as if she had done 
wrong in beholding Ulla's happiness. But the re- 
membrance of the little scene that she had wit- 
nessed pursued her everywhere : it interrupted her 
work. In the midst of her fluties she would fall 
into a reverie, her hands idly clasped before her. 
A sense of weariness oppressed her, such weariness 
as she had never known before. She longed to 
fifo — ^where, and for what ? 

She started when the Baroness's bell rang, — ^the 
signal that her afternoon nap was ended, — and the 
young girl endured with mute composure the sharp 
and impatient reproof administered to her for 
neglecting to awaken the invalid a few moments 
sooner. 

Coffee was served under the linden, and as Ulla 
sat beside Waldemar on the very spot where Eva 
had first seen him, a silent, motionless figure, she 
could not help contrasting that moment with the 
present. Not only did his mind seem to have 
attained infinitely greater vigour and freshness, his 
form was more erect, his voice was fuller and 
richer, and every movement of his frame showed 
renewed strength and elasticity. In the eagerness 
of her present scrutiny she overlooked the fact that 
tliis change had devel^>ped slowly, day by day, as a 
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fading flower will revive to life and bloom, beneath 
the refreshing influence of sunshine and rain. Now 
for the first time she observed the result. Hitherto 
she had not thought of making comparisons, and 
she ascribed it all to Ulla, to the omnipotent power 
of love. 

WTien they had drunk their coffee the Baroness 
allowed herself the pleasure, so long denied her in 
her melancholy seclusion, of a drive. The village 
that had hitherto been able to furnish only shabby 
vehicles on occasions of funerals and weddings had 
lately, to the astonishment of the inhabitants, come 
into possession of a luxurious landau, which could 
be hired at a ridiculously low rate. 

Neither of the ladies extended an invitation to 
Eva to join them. Waldemar alone remembered 
her. His delicate sense of hearing missed her light 
step. He turned, and called her by name. " Yo i 
are going with us ?" he asked, anxiously, when Eva 
hastened to his side. 

There was a defiant, antagonistic look in TJlla's 
eyes as she forestalled Eva's reply by saying, has- 
tily, " You are so careful of us, my dear Walde- 
mar; but indeed we are not so spoiled as you 
think. On this short drive we really shall have no 
need of a maid; and I should like to have my trunk 
unpacked.*' 

There was no bitterness in Eva's heart, only 
sorrow. She saw clearly that this girl would ntsrer 
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allow her the leaat share in Waldemar's life, it 
they ever stood side by side, the one to be beloved 
by him, the other to serve him. The vague, in- 
definite ideas that she had cherished of a reconcilia- 
tion between them to be effected by Ulla vanished 
utterly. 

" Thank you for your kindness, Herr Baron," 
she said ; " but even if my duties did not detain me 
here, I should beg you to leave me behind. I will 
see that Fraulein Ulla's wish is complied with." 

" You will do it yourself?" Fraulein Ulla asked 
in a tone that implied a command. 

" I will see that it is done," the young girl calmly 
replied. 

A dark cloud gathered upon Waldemar^s face ; 
and between his eyebrows appeared the wrinkle 
which Eva knew so well to be an indication of a 
strufi:s:le to overcome an unpleasant sensation. He 
hu Jfdly offered her his hand before following his 
betrothed, and the next moment the carriage was 
out of sight 

She looked after it with an aching heart; the 
beautiful Ulla's veil had fluttered in the distance 
like a flag of victory as she sat opposite her lover, 
and doubtless her gay laughter soon banished the 
cloud from his brow. 

Eva slowly returned to the spot where she was 
wont to sit, where she usually read aloud to him 
and conversed with him, and where lately, at ler 
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suggestion, he had begun to dictate to her as his 
amanuensis his experience of the war. Now all 
this seemed to her forgotten of right as if it were 
unjustifiable. Surely she had far transcended the 
bounds she had set for herself. She had meant to 
minister to his material welfare when she came 
hither, and with the aid of her wealth she had 
contrived all the little illusions that had made his 
daDy life so much more comfortable ; but then she 
had involuntarily demanded a share in his mental 
existence, and had stretched out her hand towardi^ 
his heart ! 

Was it for her to occupy the place that seemed 
to her the most desirable on earth? Was it not 
Ulla's pleasure, and more than that, was it not her 
duty to be to him what this stranger, led hither by 
a desire to atone for a sin committed by one of hei 
kin, had tried to be ? A veil seemed suddenly with- 
drawn from her eyes, and before her lay clearly 
defined the path she ought to pursue. She must 
remove all the obstacles that lay in the way of 
Waldemar's marriage, — obstacles which seemed to 
be solely of a pecuniary nature ; she must devise 
means to provide him with a home the hearth of 
which no care should haunt, and which should 
render imnecessary all the little wiles and illusions 
that now scattered roses in his pathway. 

Waldemar himself had, as she had perceived a 
.hundred times by hints and open declarations, no 
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Other feeling towards the mistress of the ZShren* 
burg than contempt and an invincible dislike — a 
dislike which would be an insurmountable barrier 
to all approach on her part But Ulla's feminine 
nature would prove more placable; it would be 
easier for her to sacrifice her pride to her affection. 
Ulla would be more accessible, and would at least 
listen to her. 

Like a flash of lightning this thought illumined 
the darkness and uncertainty of her mind, and she 
yielded to it as to the dictates of conscience, as she 
returned hurriedly to the cottage. She gave the 
little servant-maid the necessary directions for ful- 
filling Fraulein Ulla's behest, and then took refuge 
in the silence and solitude of her own room, the 
only place where she could resign herself entirely 
to meditation and self-examination. 

It could have been no fancied impulse to which 
she now yielded as she seated herself immediately 
to write. Every word of this letter must have been 
clearly before her mind*s eye, for she wrote with- 
out pause, and scarcely took the time to read over 
what she had written before she sealed and ad- 
dressed it to Fraulein Ulla von Hartenstein. 

With far more deliberation she began a second 
letter. It was now for her to defend what she had 
just done, and to subject her ebullition of feeling 
*^o the test of friendly judgment. 

" My dear fathefrly friend," she wrote, " you must 
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not withdraw your support from me and think me 
ungrateful because in yielding to an irresistible 
impulse I act without your advice and approval. 
Ulla von Hartenstein is here, and since I have 
seen her with Waldemar I know that his life, in 
spite of all the freedom from care that I could 
give it, would be utterly incomplete withou^. the 
crowning blessing of affection which Ulla alone 
can bestow. 

"His prolonged separations from her, the ob- 
stacles to a union which would endow his mournful, 
monotonous life with all the best and dearest in- 
terests of human existence, weigh upon him, be- 
lieve me, most heavily. Pecuniary considerations 
alone .prevent his marriage, and I must at least 
make an attempt to set these aside. 

" I am afraid of your opposition, for you cannot 
be impartial in this matter, since you are not quite 
friendly to Ulla ; but Waldemar loves her ; I see 
that, and it decides me. Do not call me an enthu- 
siast or a fool ; it hurts me so to have you blame 
me. There is no happiness for me ; not because I 
have adopted any lofty idea of self-renunciation, 
oh, no ; I am but an ordinary exacting mortal. 
But I do not think I understand what happiness is, 
^r perhaps it has been within my grasp and I have 
ailed to seize it. 

"Happiness comes unsought to the elect, like 
\ ray from heaven, but any one surely may find 
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peace in this world ; therefore let me seek peace. I 
know that I shall feel a soothing satisfaction if I can 
restore to Waldemar, as far as lies in my power, 
what my grandfather's cruel revenge took from 
him. The greater part of the loss I can never 
make gaod ; the vanished years, the refreshing sun- 
light, I cannot restore to him. But what wealth 
can give shall be his, and he shall not take it from 
my helping hand, which he rejects so scornfully; 
no, the cup of joy shall be offered him by the one 
whom he loves best in the world, 

" I have written frankly to Fraulein Ulla. I have 
told her how troubled and unhappy I have been in 
knowing that my grandfather ruined "Waldemar's 
life and with it her hopes for a happy future, and I 
have begged her to be kind, and to relieve me of 
the burden of guilt which I have now borne so long 
for another. 

" I possess wealth, the extent and importance of 
which you have often told me I do not appreciate. 
You have helped me to employ it profitably, and 
I am daily grateful to you in the knowledge that 
the poor are aided, widows and orphans comforted, 
and labourers employed. Tou have made plans for 
me of school-houses and hospitals. Tou will not, 
oh, no, you cannot try to prevent me from con- 
soling my own heart, from relieving it of the bur- 
den which has oppressed it for so long ! 

" I have tried to impress upon Fraulein Ulla that 
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she personally is a sufferer by my grandfather's 
cruel acts, since Waldemar's ruin indefinitely post- 
poned the marriage to which she had looked to give 
her a happy home. Ulla von Hartenstein has a 
moral right to at least so much of my property as 
will insure her the independence which was lost to 
her by the postponement of her marriage, and I 
have entreated her to relieve me of my distressing 
burden by a compromise, in view of which she is to 
accept as an indemnification the estate in Thuringia, 
which my grandfather purchased last autumn. I 
know that its revenues are considerable, and I re- 
member that it is charmingly situated. If she 
consents, if she kindly and generously receives 
from my hands the talisman that will rejoice her 
and absolve me ; if I can see life blossom afresh 
for Waldemar in the delights of home; if his 
health should so improve with happiness regained 
and freedom from care that he may once more see 
the beautiful world about him, then, my dear old 
friend, my father, I will come home to you, again 
to forget and to be forgotten. 

" It has been a dream, this episode of my life. 
At first it was delightful, but now it begins to dis- 
tress me, and I long to escape from it. My posi- 
tion, satisfactory though it seem to me, cannot be 
enduring, for I fill a place that does not belong 
to me, and I discharge the duty which is of right 
another's, and that other one who can bestow far 
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more than I. To-day, for the first time, I see this 
clearly, and the knowledge comes to me like an 
attack of homesickness. I long for you, for my 
beautiful Zahrenburg, for I know not what. 

*J I pray you to send the enclosed letter to Frau- 
lein Ulla for me, as I wish her to continue to be- 
lieve that I am still travelling. I might indeed 
present my request to her in person, but I cannot 
summon courage sufficient to confess to her the 
deceit I have practised in gaining an entrance to 
this house under an assumed name. 

" This deceit must be ended, for the sake of all 
of us. 

" All the questions and propositions in your last 
letter I will discuss in my next. To-day my time 
is limited, for the Baroness and the happy pair will 
shortly return from their drive in the new landau. 
It came a few days ago, and is just what I wanted. 
Thank you very much for the pains you have so 
kindly taken in sending it. 

"Waldemar continues to improve. Of mj self 
there is nothing to say. You know without my 
telling you that I am always yours, gratefully and 
affi^ctionately. 

"Eva von Zahringbn." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

As the smooth surface of a lake will ripple, and 
describe widening circles long after a stone has been 
thrown into it, so the quiet uniformity in which 
Waldemar's life was passed was long disturbed by 
Ulla's appearance at the cottage. It was not only 
that the regular routine of each day's occupations 
was interrupted, but her varying moods, her sudden 
whims, and a certain wayward disregard on her 
part for the sensitiveness resulting from the state of 
health of her betrothed, and which she called weak- 
ness, all combined to disturb the smooth surface of 
the social life at the cottage. 

She was a great belle in aristocratic circles, where 
she led a life of dependence in the house of a con- 
nection of her mother's, and would undoubtedly 
have had many suitors had she not been entirely 
without dowry. Her relation to Waldemar imposed 
but little restraint upon her in the worid in which 
she moved. At least no one believed the tie be? 
twoen them to be indissoluble. She wore her 
airy chain very lightly, and society was incredu- 
lous as to the genuineness of the magnanimous 
affection which so well became the betrothed of an 
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onfortimate and blind lover. Fraulein Ulla was 
perfectly well aware that she lost nothing and 
risked nothing by her present position, which did 
not bind her, and in which, if the worst came to 
the worst, there was always a chance for the better. 
She preserved, at least in Waldemar's mind, her 
character for disinterested affection. . There was 
but small hope of his recovery, but still there was 
some, and if he were to regain his sight there was 
m store for the young man, whose misfortunes had 
excited universal sympathy, a future which, al- 
though less brilliant than had formerly been an- 
ticipated, was at least more attractive than life as a 
single woman dependent upon rich relatives could 
possibly be. 

Thus the tie between the pair was of dubious 
strength and of more than dubious value. 

Waldemar*s sentiments towards her he had sub- 
jected years before to a most conscientious exami- 
nation, and he had then acknowledged to himself 
that they were those of cordial friendship, but in 
no wise of love. When however he became thus 
aware of their nature Ulla was no longer the envied 
heiress, but the dependent orphan, and not for 
worlds would Waldemar have undeceived her. 
Shielded by his care and affection, the fresh young 
flower braved withput injury the tempest that 
would else have withered and destroyed it. 

Thus the tie between them remained unsevered. 
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and Waldemar was not unhappy, since no other love 
had found a place in his heart. He had the friend- 
liest feelings for the companion of his youth in 
spite of her faults, and a life hy her side was far 
from distasteful to him. But in the course of time 
clouds gathered upon his horizon and the tempest 
broke above his head. The battles fought in 
France, in one of which Waldemar was danger- 
ously wounded, were as a first flash of lightning in 
Ulla's clear skies. It was not the last. Close upon 
the long, weary, and sometimes almost hopeless ill- 
ness of her lover followed the total material ruin 
of the family, prostrating in the dust the young 
girl's proud hopes. 

She had no genuine warmth or depth of nature. 
Wealth and happiness were synonymous with her, 
and the certainty that she should have to share a 
very modest lot with Waldemar, that he must 
struggle to earn a subsistence, was almost more 
difficult of endurance to her than had been her fear 
for his life. 

She could not clearly picture to herself a life of 
labour and small economies ; she shuddered at the 
idea of daily self-sacrifices, of her early bloom 
fading in seclusion; and the choice was difficult 
indeed between entire dependence upon wealthy 
unloved relatives and a needy but independent ex- 
istence as Waldemar's wife. 

For a while she was spared the necessity of a 
/ 14* 
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choice. His blindness postponed all idea of work 
or of marriage, and condemned him to a passive 
state of endurance that increased his miser}' ten- 
fold. 

He was drifting towards a dark, hopeless ftiture, 
and he now did all that he could to dissolve the en- 
gagement that bound Ulla to him. She was young, 
' beautiful, and gay, why should the waters of life not 
bear her on their surface to pleasant shores, instead 
of engulfing her with himself and his misery? 

To his astonishment he here met with obstinate 
and most unexpected resistance on her part. The 
magnitude of his misfortune, the universal sym- 
pathy accorded him, which made him for a while 
a centre of interest in aristocratic circles, not only 
provoked an impulse of magnanimity in XJlla's 
mind, but impressed her capricious nature with a 
sense of importance, while at the same time it 
gratified her vanity to be admired for a display of 
heroism. Thoughtlessly swayed by the mood of 
the moment, she doubtless was self-deceived when 
she committed herself to a decision, the entire sig- 
nificance of which she overlooked, since it entailed 
upon her no immediate self-sacrifice. She allowed 
herself to be lulled by a beguiling hope that some- 
thing unforeseen would occur to turn everything to 
her advantage. 

But nearly two years had now passed, and there 
was no change in Waldemar's condition, except that 
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gradually tbe calm of resignation was taking pos- 
session of his liigh-strang nature, — ^he no longer 
uttered a complaint. He grew taciturn and re- 
served, and Ulla, who had never understood him, 
thought him reconciled to his lot, and was glad not 
to have to exert herself to console him. 

She had long since plunged again into the vortex 
of society, while he suffered in silence. It was far 
more natural to her to do so than to mourn over 
lost hopes ; and if her dependence upon her haughty 
and unsympathetic relatives had not now and then 
depressed her huoyant frivolity she would have been 
quite content. The troth that she had plighted to 
the companion of her youth did not prevent her 
from receiving the homage of others, and an entire 
year had passed, during which the desire to see her 
betrothed had succumbed entirely to the craving 
for variety and pleasure, which found its food in 
the home of her rich relatives. Her remembrance 
of the first short visit she had paid the Baroness, 
of the more than modest surroundings, the dajly 
discomfort of the life which the melancholy mood 
of the blind man made sadder yet, was too vivid to 
allow of any desire to repeat it. Her thirst for en- 
joyment found matter far more attractive in the 
attentions of a handsome young officer, who wanted 
nothing in her eyes to make a wife happy save the 
due amount of the goods of this world. 

Perhaps it was a suspicion of this that influenced 
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her relatives to urge her to pay another visit to the 
home of her betrothed, iii. hopes that she might 
there come clearly to understand the state of her 
feelings, and weigh the engagement of years against 
the allurement of the moment. The girl scarcely 
followed the promptings of her own heart when 
she announced her visit to the quiet, vine-wreathed 
cottage where Waldemar's existence passed so si- 
lently that at times she forgot it entirely. 

To her joy she found everything here much 
changed, to outward appearance. Although there 
was but little luxury reigning in the cottage, there 
was on all hands observable a certain delicacy and 
refinement of exquisite neatness, as well as of me- 
thodical arrangement. The walls were hung with 
charming water-colour sketches that Eva had pro- 
duced from her portfolio, tasteful rugs modestly re- 
placed the Persian carpets upon which the Baroness 
had been wont to tread, and flowers of rare beauty 
from the garden were daily arranged in the rooms. 
The loveliest ornament in the pleasant household 
was, indeed, Eva herself, as she presided over her 
small kingdom, and sometimes -the eyes of the 
society belle would follow her in admiring sur- 
prise. 

All her arrangements were convenient and suita- 
ble, Everything was ordered with the tenderest 
regard for Waldemar's condition, and the punctual 
and noiseless service rendered, the delicately-spread 
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table might have beguiled Fraulein TJlla to dream 
that she was surrounded by competence. 

This change in exterior circumstances did, in- 
deed, as Waldemar had foreseen, remove any imme- 
diate cause for TJlla's discontent ; but, nevertheless^ 
little misunderstandings constantly arose. His life, 
so largely now that of the intellect, required a 
deeper appreciation, a more refined apprehension 
than Ulla possessed ; and although Eva could suc- 
ceed in making him oblivious of his infirmity for 
nours at a time, he was never more sensible of it 
than in the presence of his betrothed. He was then 
sometimes so possessed by a certain discomfort as 
to deprive him of his amiability, and the thought 
of passing his life with her-such a life, helpless, 
and dependent upon her care — ^would have been 
torture to him had it not been so distant a possi- 
bility. 

Pleasanter hours, however, would ensue after 
these diflferences of opinion and times of discord 
that were proofs of the uncongeniality of the na- 
tures of the betrothed couple, and Eva knew only 
of these pleasanter hours. It escaped her anxious 
scrutiny that all the gayety was evident in Ulla 
alone ; that her remarks and observations were but 
little fitted to strengthen the unfortunate man in 
resignation to his fate ; that they were far more 
suited to arouse in him an eager thirst for the 
'foaming billows of life that bore freedom and hap- 
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piness on their crests. As she went to and fro in 
her silent ministrations, Eva heard only Ulla's rip- 
ple of low laughter, her gay sallies that now and 
then brought a smile to Waldemar's lips, as they 
sat together, his arm about her waist. . 

Eva was so inexperienced ; she had known only 
the loneliness of life, surely what she saw here 
must be happiness. She seldom joined the family 
circle, and no one seemed to miss her. TJlla's pres- 
ence increased her household cares. The Baroness, 
who seemed rejuvenated by the visit of her future 
daughter-in-law, needed scarcely any attendance, 
and Waldemar how accepted all the little services 
she had been wont to render him at the hands of 
his betrothed. 

It was but rarely that he addressed Eva if she 
happened to be present, but whenever he did so his 
voice had a tender, kindly tone, and what he said 
showed that in spite of apparent neglect he was 
conscious of her services with that delicacy of ap- 
preciation peculiar to the blind. 

Her acts he could apprehend, but not her 
thoughts. He could not look into the beautiful 
eyes that had now such a far-away, dreamy look in 
their thoughtful depths. He could not see how 
firmly set were now the lips that could smile so 
graciously. 

An indescribable restlessness impelled her hither 
and thither when she reflected that the decisive 
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moment was at hand ; that XJlla might now receive 
at any hour the letter that was to be sent to her. 

Suppose her gift were not accepted, and that 
everything remained as it was before she came, — 
the old suffering and the old delight ! 

The days passed slowly and wearily. She sud- 
denly experienced all of which the good old doctor 
had tried to warn her : all the danger and singu- 
larity of her position. She grew dizzy with the 
vertigo that seizes the somnambulist whom an 
imprudent shout awakes on the brink of an 
abyss. 

At last the tension of her expectation was re- 
lieved ; two days before Ulla's departure the im- 
portant letter arrived. A cry of delight resounded 
through the house, penetrating to Eva's little 
chamber, and telling the breathlew listener there 
of her victory, a victory that crowned her not with 
laurels, but with thorns ! 

Her emotion detained her from joining the family 
circle for a while, but she could not prevent single 
words and exclamations, called forth by Ulla's 
lively demonstrations, from reaching her ears; 
they were by no means exclamations of delight; 
that first joyful cry had been the only one. CJIa 
was defending her opinion, feebly supported by 
the Baroness, against one that was evidently ad- 
verse. There was a vehement discussion angrily 
conducted by Ulla, engaged in by Waldemar with 
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BuppreBsed indignation, and at last ended by a pas- 
sionate outburst of tears from his betrothed, 

Eva stood motionless. Her work had been ren- 
dered vain at the last moment. Instead of liber- 
ating the lovers from the galling weight of solitude 
and daily care, her bold step had only awakened 
memories of humiliation endured, and Waldemar'a 
wounded feeling had ruthlessly broken down the 
barriers erected by time and self-control. Thus 
much was clear to Eva : Ulla wished to accept the 
offered happiness, but her lover forbade her to do 
so. What was to have united them had, on the 
contrary, served to separate them. 

A monosyllabic evening followed the agitating 
scene; the Baroness was depressed and Ulla of- 
fended ; it was natural for Eva to retire to her own 
room. And the following day, too, the last of 
Ulla's visit, she held herself aloof, but wfien the 
lovers returned from a long walk all appeared to be 
harmony and peace between them. Ulla was gay 
again, and Waldemar was more gentle and for 
bearing than ever in his manner to her. 

The parting took place without any apparent 
emotion. Perhaps both felt, in spite of their out- 
ward accord, a certain relief in their separation 
after such stormy scenes. 

Profound silence now reigned in the cottage. It 
seemed as though Ulla alone had informed it with 
gayety, and the old pleasant intercourse would not 
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return to it. The Baron was a prey to an odd kind 
of embarrassment. It was as if he wished to atone 
for some sin against Eva, and her evident avoidance 
of him strengthened him in this feeling. He lis- 
tened in vain for her light step as he sat alone 
beneath the linden where formerly the hours had 
passed i^o swiftly in her society. 

The Sim's rays kissed the lonely man's dark 
curls, and the air was soft and warm as in sum- 
mer. But the leaves were gently dropping from 
the trees. If he caught them as they fell he could 
feel that they were withered. Yes, it was autumn. 
Eva had come in the spring, when the trees were 
bright with blossoms. Waldemar smiled thought- 
fully, and threw away the leaf with which he had 
been playing. He did not need its witness to add 
to that of his own heart that it was autumn. 

The piano was his consolation. He played all 
the evening, and the wild, sweet chords touched 
Eva's very soul as she sat bending over her work. 
But the Baroness sighed impatiently. 

" It is very bad for the nerves, it is a positive 
weakness, always to improvise so, instead of play- 
ing good music by acknowledged masters." 

Eva cast at her a glance of entreaty. " But the 
heart expresses itself more truly in its own tongue," 
she said. 

"And so does caprice," the old lady replied, 
sharply. " This time it speaks the language of 
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obstinacy, which condemns him to useless sacrifices, 
and imposes them upon others." 

The Baroness retired early; she missed "Ulla's 
superficial chatter, and was evidently in an ill 
humour. 

When Eva, who conducted her to her room, re- 
turned to the little drawing-room for a Ijook she 
liad forgotten, Waldemar stopped playing, and arose 
from the piano. 

" Is it late ? is it time to go to bed ?" he asked, 
appearing in the doorway. 

^^ It is past ten o'clock, Herr Baron, and madame 
has retired." 

" Why do you not bid me good-night, Fraulein 
Eva ?" he asked, impulsively. " You know that I 
cannot sleep when you fail to do so ; I am not ac- 
customed to be treated as though I were a useless 
burden." 

"Herr Baron!" she stammered, startled, "you 
surely would not- accuse me of so cruel a thought ! 
I did not venture to disturb your music, and never 
dreamed that you would notice whether or not I 
expressed in words the wish that most certainly 
arises every evening in my heart for you." 

There was a slight confusion evident in his face 
^>n hearing the sad tone of her voice. 

" Then forgive me," he said, more quietly; " but 
I so like to hear your good-night. One who has 
^ost as much as I have does not willingly spare the 
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slightest pleasure to which he thinks he can lay 
claim." 

He held out his hand, and she placed her own in 
it. " Gk)od-night, Herr Baron ; Gk)d grant you calm 
repose and a glad awakening." 

He remained motionless upon the threshold until 
Ihe sound of her step had died away, and then, with 
a long sigh, sought his own room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The foUowiijg days passed with blue skies and 
cloudless sunshine ; only now and then a wayward 
breeze would, as in play, flutter the leaves from the 
trees, and they would float silently to the ground. 
The sun shone so warm and bright that some of the 
late blossoms were beguiled into opening their 
hearts to its ray, only to perish shortly in the frosts 
of night. 

It was a quiet Sunday morning. The bells in 
the little village church sent their clear tones ring- 
ing through the air above the cottage gardens gay 
with autumnal foliage and vocal with the twitter- 
ing of birds of passage flying southward. 

There had been a stormy scene between mother 
and son in Waldemar's room on the previous even- 
ing, for Prau von Zahringen had gone to bed in 
tears, and Eva suspected self-reproachfully that her 
letter to Praulein Ulla was still the cause of strife 
between them. Now the Baroness had gone tc 
church; she had requested her son to accompany 
her a part of the road thither, and Eva remained 
behind alone. 

The young girl had finished her morning tasks ; 
she was seated leaning against the trunk of the 
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linden, listening to the village bells and gazing 
after the flying birds of passage. They were soar- 
ing away bo gladly, and yet they had built their 
nests here and warbled their songs of love. Why 
could not she go too as gladly, she whom no tie 
bound to this spot? Why must it seem so hard to 
her to leave a house in which she was a stranger, 
and people who cared nothing for her ? 

The mute answer suddenly appeared in her blush- 
ing cheeks, as Waldemar's huge dog burst open the 
low gate, preceding, his master, who followed him 
with an assured step along the broad gravelled 
garden-path. 

" Ah, here you are !" he said, almost out of breath 
with his rapid walk, and hearing the rustle of her 
dress. His handsome face was instinct with a cer- 
tain suppressed emotion. " I hope I do not disturb 
you. It is not, I know, the time when, spoiled by 
your kindness, I am apt to think I have a claim 
upon your companionship, and yet I should so like 
to stay." 

" You do not disturb me, Herr Baron," she re- 
plied kindly, pushing towards him a more comfort- 
able chair than the one for which he was groping ; 
" and, besides, it is Sunday." 

Her perfect unselfishness was evident in the 
reply. ' She never thought of her right to a day of 
rest, but only that there was no work to be inter- 
rupted. 

15* 
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** And for that very reason perhaps, I ought not 
to stay here," he said. " Are you not busy with 
some favourite occupation for which you have no 
time on other days.-reading, writing, or drawing? 
I know from my mother that you are an artist. 

"I am doing nothing whatever, Herr Baron, 
she said, embarrassed by the consciousness that, al- 
though he could not see her, he was trying to read 
her soul. 

"Nothing?" he asked, in surprise and half re- 
gretfully ; " nothing at all ? Have you voluntarily 
imitated what I am forced to do ? Of course, there 
is a difference: those who see are always doing 
something; if they but look around them, every 
glance must arouse some thought, some emotion, 
some dream." 

"But dreams are as dangerous as will-o'-the- 
wisps; we soon find ourselves upon treacherous 
ground if we follow them, and I should gladly be 
disturbed in their pursuit," she replied. 

" Were you dreaming, then ?" he asked, gravely. 
"I would not have believed it, Fraulein Eva. I 
cannot call up any picture of your material form 
in my imagination, and I do not choose that any 
one else should describe you to me, but the 
mental image of you, which each day stamps more 
deeply upon my soul, wears a gentle, but perfectly 
clear, thougl^ful, decided expression, hot at all 
dreamy." 
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" But to-day I do not at all resemble your flatter- 
ing image of me," she said, lightly. 

He thought her words indicated a desire to be 
alone, and arose. "Then let me go," he said, 
seriously, " for I had a communication to make to 
you for which I crave your entire sympathy and 
your entire comprehension." 

His words thrilled her as with an electric shock. 

" No, stay, I entreat,'' she cried, eagerly. " Are 
there none save happy dreams that visit mortals, 
and may it not sometimes be well to be awakened 
from them ?" 

He took his seat opposite to her again, and said, 
as he traced the gravel at his feet with the end of 
his cane, " A great change has taken place in my 
life. You have from a most amiable inmate of my 
home grown to be so kind and true a friend to me 
that I wish to acquaint you with it before it is 
known to others who have been faithful to me in 
my misfortunes." 

Her cheeks had grown a little pale. "I hope it 
IS a happy change," she said, as he paused. 

« If you call freedom from a grievous error 
happy, yes," he replied, his head proudly erect 
" Since last evening my^ engagement to Fraulein 
von Hartenstein has been broken and I am free." 

" Gk)od heavens !" the girl cried, in mortal terror 
at learning the effect produced by her interference, 
" It cannot be. So much cannot be demanded of 
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one human heart. You have borne so much, over- 
come so much, you must surely be victorious over 
misunderstandings or mistakes that would dissolve 
a tie that haa been proved so strong in misfor- 
tune." 

" Dissolve ?" he repeated, with bitter emphasis. 
** I did not use that word ; I said broken. Would 
you have ^ the engagement continued at the cost of 
Ulla's honour? and have I ever told you that it 
was love that formed it? We were destined for 
each other from childhood. When I grew to learn 
the true meaning of life, Ulla was already thrown 
upon me for protection ; the link that bound me to 
her was forged by honour, not by love. Knowing 
this, I would have restored her her freedom when 
I became blind ; and when she, God knows where- 
fore, refused to accept it, I considered myself alone 
as bound. I should have held her in high honour 
if she, honestly understanding herself, had left me 
to a fate which she could neither share nor soften, 
but as it is she even robs me of a kindly memory 
of her." 

Eva sat as if stunned, and wrung her hands in 
mute anguish; she had meant to lead him up to 
sunny heights, she had instead plunged him in a 
hopeless abyss. She did not dare to question him ; 
every word that he could say would rise up to 
accuse her in whom he was placing such magnan- 
imous confidence. 
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" I owe it to myself to give you my reasons for 
such harsh words of her," he continued, after a 
pause. " I desire least of all to appear in your 
eyes as a thankless fellow who cannot appreciate 
the magnanimous affection that falls to his share. 

" I must beg you to listen while I tell you some- 
thing of myself, and thereby expose to you the 
severest wound that has ever been inflicted upon 
my sense of honour, — a wound which should surely 
have been remembered by her whose hand was to 
guide me through a life the struggles and trials of 
which I have not yet learned to face successfully. 
You know my story; every one knew it; and 
although I have always avoided alluding in your 
presence to the melancholy experiences which con- 
tinually pain and distress me, my mother — ^I know 
her too well — has certainly not spared you her tears 
and complaints. She has doubtless told you how 
I looked forward to a life of comfort and happi- 
ness, and how I was robbed of it by a scoundrel 
in a single night I know the refrain ; but what 
my mother did not tell. you is that my parents 
provoked this evil by gross injustice on their part. 
My mother obstinately refuses to see in my terrible 
fate the retribution of avenging justice, but in my 
long, long hours of enforced idleness I have pon- 
dered much on this domestic drama, and see in its 
final act far more than the mean revenge of a mis- 
erable ficoundrel. He was an unhappy old man," 
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he continued, "originally a noble character, but 
unfitted to contend with misfortune, since when he 
lost all that makes life worth having, when he was 
a bankrupt in faith and affection, he flung away all 
belief in human nature. He has worked me mucn 
woe, but God knows I am no unjust, no implacable 
opponent; I have pitied him far more than I have 
condemned him, and I have never forgotten that he 
was irritated to madness. I can understand how 
such a character should select the scene of his 
humiliation for the scene of his triumphant suc- 
cess ; and although no other kindly thought may 
hover above his grave, I sincerely wish that the 
earth may lie lightly upon him.'' 

Eva listened to his words as to some decree of 
mercy ; the light of happiness, love, gratitude, and 
admiration illumined her charming face, and as she 
had tried to atone for the fault of another as though 
it had been her own, so she now blissfully accepted 
these generous words as a gift to herself. Walde- 
mar did not see the tears that rose to her eyes, but 
he heard the deep breath of relief that escaped her 
breast. 

" You sigh, Fraulein Eva ; does my story weary 
you ?" 

" No, oh, no !" she replied, with some emotion. 
" I was thinking of the old man who, after suffering 
so much, threw away so precious a jewel, and whom 
you have forgiven so magnanimously. He cannot 
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thank you, lot me do it in his stead ; it is so di- 
vine to forgive !" She leaned forward, and lightly 
touched his arm ; he took the small hand extended 
to him and carried it reverently and almost tenderly 
to his lips. 

"I should be dishonest to accept your thanks," 
he said, as ho released it, "for I do not deserve 
them. I am prompt to forgive those only with 
whom I am angry, never those whom I despise. 
It was not Herr Roland who inflicted upon me the 
bitterest humiliation of my life. The insult to the 
conquered and mortally wounded opponent, who 
was after all an innocent victim of his revenge, 
was not offered by a man, but by a woman ! For- 
give me," he said, hastily, as a low exclamation of 
distress reached his ear, — "forgive me. I would 
not wound you in your sex, thank God. Eva von 
Zahringen is an exception. 

" At the time when I lost everything, — lost it to 
aer, the victor in the strife, I was not only mentally 
depressed by the misfortunes which had swept over 
me like a tornado, I was physically exhausted by 
protracted illness, and by the labour and anxiety 
that had preceded the final catastrophe. Then first, 
afi if to warn me, I began to suffer with my eyes. I 
was of course desirous, in consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, to vacate the Zahrenburg immediately 
upon its passing into my cousin's possession, but in 
my suffering condition, and in the midst of a very 
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inclement winter, there was danger in my imme- 
diate removal. Therefore I yielded to the prayers 
and tears of my mother, who saw her last earthly ' 
joy imperilled in me, and to the earnest admonition 
of my physician, and appealed to the young lady to 
grant me a few days of delay. 

" I did it without any misgivings, for I asked so 
little. She had not yet taken possession in person 
of the Zahrenburg — she might be sure that I should 
avoid all intrusion upon her, — and then, besides, I 
confess that I took a genuine interest in the young 
girl against whom my relatives had sinned so 
heavily. I fancied her a lovely and gentle creature, 
kind of heart, since she was no stranger to misfor- 
tune ; and if in my ruin there were any consola- 
tion for me, it was to be found in reflecting that my 
fall placed her at least where she belonged. 

" I can hardly bring myself to tell you of the reply 
that I received, since whenever I recall it the wound 
that it inflicted is poisoned afresh. It was so cow- 
ardly and base, that to this day I regret having 
weakly yielded to the entreaties of others and to 
the promptings of my own fancy. Fraulein von 
Zahringen haughtily and harshly refused my re- 
quest, and closed her reply by declaring that of all 
beggars poor relativeji were the most importunate, 
the most incorrigible, and the worst!" 

A long pause ensued, — ^the happy light in the 
young girl's eyes was extinguished, and she gazed 
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m sorrow and dismay at the man seated opposite to 
her, who was evidently endeavouring to suppress 
the indignant emotion aroused in his mind by the 
memory of those cruel words. She saw his lips 
quiver, and she longed to cry out, " It was a lie, — a 
lie ! Am I not here to serve you, to love you ?" 
but her courage failed her ; and if it had not^ what 
would have been the result ? 

" She called me a beggar," he said, slowly, witl. 
set teeth, in a strangely altered voice, " an impor- 
tunate, incorrigible beggar of a relative, — such as 
hang on the skirts of rich heiresses, — one of those 
adventurers who wear out the patience of their 
families, — a man without shame, without pride, 
without honour, who instantly forgets old enmity 
in hopes of living at ease. All this from a tender 
girl to a crushed man who simply entreated her to 
grant him a few more nights beneath the roof of his 
fathers !" 

"She never did it: she never did it!" the pooi 
child sobbed, forgetting herself; "trust me, who 
speak in the name of all womankind. It cannot 
be. Some one has abused her name, and the 
memory of the desolation of her childhood would 
surely be sweet to her compared with the idea of 
having such revenge and brutality attributed to 
her."" 

He uttered a low, bitter laugh, and there was a 
contemptuous ring in it such as Eva had never 
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heard from him before. " * Thou too, Brutus !* " he 
said, shaking his head. ^^ It is strange, and par- 
ticularly sad for me that it is just the noblest and 
best of my friends who try to excuse Fraulein von 
Zahringen. Doctor Jordan emulates you in this 
vain attempt. You talk of an abuse of the young 
lady's name ; let me tell you that this precious letter 
was written by her grandfather, but signed by her 
own hand. The signature was firm and clear; as 
distinct as the insult to which it set the seal." 

Eva grew pale, pale as one of the late white 
roses which he had just unconsciously broken off 
with the cane with which he was playing. She 
suddenly understood it all ; she had at that time, 
at her grandfather's desire, signed so many papers, 
so many contracts and deeds of purchase, and 
among them, doubtless, this letter, in utter igno- 
rance of its contents. This seemed to postpone 
indefinitely all hope of self-justification; never- 
theless she attempted it. 

" They say Fraulein von Zahringen was brought 
up in dependence. Obedience was probably one of 
the first duties inculcated by her benefactors. Per- 
haps—no—certainly she never knew of the insuli 
to which she affixed her signature. She innocently 
trusted the embittered old man who was her sole 
protector upon earth." 

He laughed again in the way that so pained her. 
" How zealous you are, and what odd conjectures 
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jou hazard ! You would metamorphose her from a 
serpent into a goose. Unfortunately, this does not 
accord with the lady's reputation for intelligence 
and energy. They say she even succeeded in partly 
taming old Roland, with all his savagery. I have 
a great respect, nay, reverence for you, Fraulein 
Eva. I beg you do not disturb it. Her vindica- 
tion from your lips pains me. When sympathy, 
family-feeling, and the fervent desire to see the 
misdeeds of those belonging to me atoned for by 
fate idealized my image of Eva von Zahringen, I 
did not take into consideration that her grand- 
father's savage, revengeftil blood runs in her veins ; 
that the traits that led him to a wild life of adven- 
ture would impel a woman to" base deeds, and no 
eloquence, not even yours, can suffice to soften my 
intense aversion for her." 

He could not see her ; regardless of his presence, 
ihe buried her face in her hands in despair. 

" You are silent," he said, when he had grown 
calmer, " and I thank you. Doctor Jordan, who 
took upon himself the astonishing part ol the 
lady's advocate, has also fallen silent since he has 
found his efforts fruitless and that I see in thorn 
only aii indiflFerence to myself and to the disgrace 
inflicted upon me. He prizes the old, tried friend- 
ship more highly than that which is new and but 
questionable." 

There were lines of iaefl^ble sadness about her 
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mouth as she wondered who could resolutely con« 
tinue to be her advocate, who would not fail her if 
the choice lay between Waldemar and herself. 

" Where so faithful and wi6e a friend has failed 
I can do nothing," she said, submissively. " Frav 
lein von Zahringen must intrust her cause to the 
hands of God." 

" That certainly would have been better than to 
intrust it, as she has done, to Ulla's hands," he said, 
contemptuously. "Not content with her skill in 
downright brutality, Frauleia von Zahringen has 
now tried her hand at intrigue. Fortunately, she is 
clumsy enough about it to admit of its being readily 
seen through. In spite of her wealth, and of, as I 
hear, a rare degree of personal beauly, Fraulein von 
Zahringen has as yet not been received into those 
circles to which she belongs by birth arid position ; 
the notorious circumstances attending her acquisi- 
tion of the Zahrenburg have utterly isolated her 
Now, a lady who has purchased wealth and rank at 
the price she paid for them is naturally very unwill- 
ing to relinquish the worldly advantages that should 
belong to her ; to resign splendour and recognition 
and lead the life of a hermit Apparently she 
thought a reconciliation with me necessaiy to ac- 
credit her with those who have held aloof from her 
on my account. I cannot else understand how she 
can have duped good old Doctor Jordan into faith, 
in her desire for a reconciliation, which is sought 
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much too late, and the motive for which I despise. 
There are matters which can neither be believed in 
nor atoned for, and if happier results had attended 
her social efforts she would have taken no pains to 
appear better than she really is. Since her grand- 
father's death, I suppose, the desire for society and 
perhaps for a suitable marriage has asserted itself 
more strongly in her mind ; for, after finding that 
my opinion and estimate of her were not to be 
shaken, she has appealed to Ulla. 

" You have seen Fraulein von Hartenstein ; your 
observation is too refined, your judgment too keen, 
not to have discovered the failings and weaknesses 
so patent in her character ; and you must also have 
seen clearly how ill fitted Ulla is for the hard lot 
that was all I could offer her, and how worthless in 
her eyes any pleasure must be that life with me 
could bestow upon her. Well, Fraulein von Zah- 
ringen longed to brighten this lot," he continued, 
with bitter irony, " and my betrothed seconded her 
efforts. The lady maintains, in a well-turned epistle, 
the sentiment of which would be convincing if it 
were genuine, that Ulla's freedom and independ- 
ence have been terribly injured by Herr Boland's 
conduct towards me and the results ensuing there- 
from. She entreats Ulla to relieve her from the 
oppressive burden of this consciousness, and begs 
her acceptance of an estate m the country which ' 
will secure her a future life of comfort You %ee 
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Fraulein von Zahringen is at once prudent and bold. 
Hundreds of women would not have dared thus to 
approach the betrothed of a man who had received 
60 mortal an insult at their hands. It is uncertain 
whether Fraulein von Zahringen really appreciated 
the extraordinary nature of her appeal to Ulla, but 
the Serpent in Paradise did not offer the tempting 
£ruit with eloquence more beguiling than that used 
by my cousin, and the first woman did not take it 
more greedily than Ulla. 

" K ever I was thoroughly convinced of the en- 
tire incompatibility of our views and sentiments, it 
was when my betrothed would have so humiliated 
me as to accept a gift from that hand, and to yield 
the victory to my mortal foe, giving her the right 
to talk of a * begging relative/ 

^^I therefore represented to Ulla that she must 
choose between the splendid alms of a wily in- 
triguer and the honour of the man whose name she 
was to bear. After a short struggle she chose the 
latter. But she was false, — ^has been false to me for 
years, — false in her vows to me at the last moment !" 
he exclaimed, in a louder tone. " Listen, and w'on- 
der at the pride and sense of honour of your sex ; 
believe, if you can, in its modesty and morality. 
Ulla has dissolved her engagement to me, to be- 
troth herself to a young cavalry officer, who knows 
better than I how to appreciate her rich dowry. 
Fraulein von Zahringen with her bounty haS| as in 
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«o much else, again triumphed over me!'' Ex- 
hausted by his own vehemence, he leaned back in 
bis chair, awaiting her reply. 

His sensitive ear only perceived that Eva sprang 
up with something like a low cry for help that 
ended in a sob. 

Did everything combine against her, her inost 
sincere desires, her noblest aspirations? Would 
hatred only, nothing but hatred, spring up from the 
seeds of love sown by her ? Such a result it had 
never entered her imagination to conceive, for her 
impulsive, self-denying act had been in TJlla's hands 
converted into a fresh blow at Waldemar's happi- 
ness. 

Upon perceiving her emotion he, too, arose. He 
sought and found her hand, which he clasped cor- 
dially. "What, tears !" he said, gently ; " no need 
of them for me ; the time of my deepest suffering 
is past. I breathe once more now that it is broken, 
— ^this engagement which I have vainly tried to dis- 
solve since I could do so with honour. It is for 
TJlla's sake that the manner in which it has come 
to an end pains me. She does not bear my name 
nor belong to my family, and yet in what she has 
done I feel Ugain humiliated in the sight of her 
whom I so despise and who so persistently crosses 
my path. See, this is my only unhappiness in the 
whole affair, and the revelation of UUa's utter un- 
worthiness my only pain. All else is freedom. 
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refreshing freedom, and courage to meet the fiiture \ 
We were never suited to each other; we neither 
comprehended nor attracted each other, not even 
on the rare occasions when we met, and on which 
it was surely natural that we should exert to the 
utmost^ our amiability and power to please ; we 
should have been wretched even in the possession 
of wealth and with my powers unimpaired. Now 
life regained lies before me, — ^a new life, which, in 
spite of my misfortune, offers me freedom of desire, 
of resolve, and of heart" 

What he said sounded very sincere and con- 
vincing; when Eva raised her tear-dimmed eyes 
to his calm face it was smiling down upon her with 
an expression she had never seen it wear before. 
Her scheme had robbed him, he said it had liber- 
ated him, and she was relieved of some little portion 
of the responsibility that had weighed so heavily 
upon her. If her bold step only conduced to the 
happiness of each she would willingly endure the 
increased dislike entertained by Waldemar for the 
mistress of the Zahrenburg. 

" Freedom of desire, of resolve, of heart V* she 
repeated thoughtfully, thinking the while that all 
this was hers also. " It sounds delightful, but it 
presupposes a degree of isolation. To women, who 
naturally have less thirst for freedom, and instead 
a craving for protection and for the ties of home, 
it cannot give perfect content. Loved ones who 
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exert an influence upon our desires, good friends 
who modify our resolves, and a heart for which we 
are glad to sacrifice somewhat, are, after all, the 
best of possessions/^ 

" Oh, the brightest and best life of home lies be 
fore you !" he said, gently; "but Ulla has proved 
herself unfit for it. And, besides, Fraulein Eva, a 
blind man has no right to possess the heart, the 
affection of a woman. There is enormous selfish- 
neBs in a desire for happiness so strong that to 
gratify it a glad young creature must be sacrificed. 
Therefore I always declared to XTlla that she was 
absolutely free, and now I turn from her only be- 
cause she has abused her freedom and disgraced 
herself. I am not sO much to be pitied as you 
think," he said, with a smile, after a short silence. 
" You are here, and you — ^you must not leave us, 
or the old hopeless lethargy which I am but just 
learning to overcome will take possession of me 
again." 

For the first time she enjoyed the blissful con- 
sciousness that she must remain ; that she was fill- 
filling her mission. Heaven had been so kind to 
her. Her impulsive act, over which she had just 
grieved so bitterly, had resulted in pure joy. 

" I will stay so long as you need my aid," she 
said ; " all that I can do for you shall be done." 

The sunlight cast a halo about the pair as they 
clasped hands in a compact in which there was no 
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word of love, no vow of affection, and to whicli, 
nevertheless, the heart of each said ^^jes" and 
^^amen.'^ The swallows sailed through the air 
overhead, and twittered in vain, " Come too, come 
too/' Waldemar carried Eva's hands to his lips, 
%nd said, gratefully and trustfully, ^* You will stay." 



CHAPTER X. 

" A peison/* sighed Frau von Zahringen. look- 
ing round her when the cottage was snowed up, 
and lay as if isolated from the world in the quiet 
garden. " A cosy little home," her son corrected 
her, as he listened to Eva's charming voice reading 
aloud to him in the evenings. " A very heaven !" 
the young girl thought, finding in the face which 
had grown so dear to her an expression of calm 
content that was heightened at times to absolute 
gayety. 

Since learning from his own lips how much she 
was to him she had been filled with a new sense of 
delight that gave a fresh impetus to her thoughts 
and actions. For the first time in her life she felt 
that she was necessary to the happiness and comfort 
of another; for the first time she too filled a poei- 
tion that was hers and hers only. 

N*o one would have remarked that her relations 
with "Waldemar had at all changed in character, 
out their intellectual intercourse had become far 
more unrestrained since it had ceased to be his duty 
to remember the chain that had fettered him to so 
unsympathetic a creature as Ulla, and since Eva had 
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been convinced that what had been- a self-imposed 
duty had become her right Their attitude towards 
each other was the same, but their daily life was 
now so arranged by Eva as to give Waldemar the 
sensation of an alternation between occupation arid 
enjoyment. She had aroused in him the desire to 
try his ability as an author, and she fostered his 
budding talent with eager interest. Not only did 
she write from his dictation, she also discussed with 
him his ideas and the shape that they took; she 
criticised and praised with frank candour, and the 
appreciation that she showed for his every thought 
and feeling lent an animating charm to his new 
occupation. 

" What is to be the end of all this work,*' Jbe 
once asked, "and who will ever read it? The 
autobiographies of great, and even of little, men 
are frequently composed for their families and 
friends. I ask myself in vain for whom this is 
written." 

She laughed ; the gay, childlike laugh that had 
only lately been heard from her. 

" For a publisher, whom I shall produce. Rather 
consider what is to be done with the large pro- 
ceeds." 

Then he laughed too. " I really could not tell 
you just at the moment; it certainly would seem, 
however, that I am not quite so poor as I thought 
at first." 
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The hours spent by Eva in performing her do- 
mestic duties were mostly passed by him at the 
piano which she had brought to the cottage, and 
sometimes he surprised her with a song adapted 
to her voice, once even with a waltz. 

"You should not do that, Waldemar," Frau 
von Zahringen complained. "You only irritate 
yourself, and tne too, with those airs that con- 
trast so terribly with our misery, and recall de- 
lightful fStes and charming days that are fled for- 
ever. It is very unfortunate that you never can hit 
the golden mean with your playing. Either you 
improvise hrmoyante strains which depress me to 
death or savage discords that excite my nerves, or 
you play melodies the accent and rhythm of which 
awaken the painfuUest memories,— memories of a 
lost Paradise." 

" It is to be hoped that you do not allude to a 
ball-room, mother," her son rejoined, with good- 
humoured sarcasm. " I assure you I never thought 
of that Paradise." 

" Of what did you think, then, when you com- 
|K)sed a waltz ?" she asked, peevishly. 

" Of Fraulein Eva," he said, simply. " I was 
wondering whether she had known all the joys of 
childhood ; whether she had ever danced; and when 
I tried to imagine her doing so, the melody played 
iteelf." 

There was in his words an evident desire to pro- 

I n 17 
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voke a reply, and Eva complied with it by saying, 
** I never danced but once in my life." 

"But once ! And did you enjoy it?" be asked, 
continuing witb one band tbe melody that " played 
itself," wbile be turned towards ber. 

Tbe girPs lovely face suddenly flusbed crimson, 
as tbougb be were searcbing ber very soul. 

" Enjoy it !" sbe repeated, in a voice wbicb sbe 
could not steady sufficiently to conceal all emotion. 
" Enjoyment is not exactly tbe word tbat I sbould 
use in describing my sensations on tbat day. It 
bas always been a deligbtful memory to me, sbed- 
ding its ligbt upon my life long after tbe day bad 
passed." 

Tbe melody ceased; bis band still resting on tbe 
silent keys, be asked, witb interest, " Had tbat one 
day tbe power to cause so vivid and so lasting an 
impression ?" 

" Yes," sbe said, in a low tone; "tben it seemed 
to me tbe realization of a fairy-tale, now I know it 
as a revelation of genuine kindness of beart sbown 
in sympathy towards a cbild. For I was but a cbild 
tben, Herr Baron ; a very lonely, forgotten cbild, 
looking on from afar at tbe pleasures of otber chil- 
dren of my age. I was very young when I wag left 
an orphan, to be transferred as an object of charity 
from one stranger hand to another. Those who 
gave me protection and shelter did more than I 
bad any right to claim, and were certainly not called 
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apon to bestow upon me love and enjoyment. So 
I grew up quite alone, without playmates, even 
without a dog or a kitten to love, but with my heart 
fall of ardent, foolish desires for affection, and for 
the plays and pleasures of childhood. 

" At last I had them. I went with my guardians 
tc a small watering-place where there were a mul- 
titude of merry children, whom I admired at a dis- 
tance, and one day I was included in a general 
festival for children, that took place shortly before 
our departure. It would be impossible to tell you 
of the excitement to me of the occasion, of the 
pride with which I was arrayed for the first and only 
party of my life, and of the secret and anxious dread 
that I felt lest the beautiful, charming children 
should not admit me among them." 

Waldemar listened with eager interest ; he had 
risen, and slowly approached the spot where she 
sat ; but he uttered not a word to interrupt her 
narrative. 

" My fears were not groundless,'' she continued. 
" I had grown up so solitary, and was a timid, awk- 
ward child, without attractiveness or charm of any 
kind. Instead of tasting the joys of which I had 
dreamed so longingly, I met with ridicule or indif- 
.ference, and everything went wrong with me, to the 
great merriment of the little people. When I ran 
a race I fell down, and when I was called from n.y 
seat again " 
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" You were tied fast by your long brown braids," 
W^aldemar interrupted her, no longer able to restrain 
himself; " and when you were released and inspired 
with a little courage, you grew pretty and merry, 
and were at last the queen of the little festival. 
Was it not so ?" he continued, his handsome face 
lighting up with interest. " Oh, I can see her still, 
the poor little girl who wtis a queen, my queen for 
a few hours. I was so proud to be your champion 
and protector. Who would have thought then that 
I should one day stand as helpless before you as 
you then stood before me ?" 

" You must not indulge in such sad reflections," 
she entreated eagerly, '^ or else I shall repent having 
recalled the memory of that little episode." 

"No, no," he rejoined as eagerly; "do not do 
that. I like to have a remembrance in common 
with you, a memory that you call happy. But why 
have you waited so long to recall it ? Did you not 
know that it was I who came to your rescue ?" 

" Oh, yes, Herr Baron, I recognized you at once, 
but it took some time to convince me that the 
thought of that little occurrence would not be dis- 
tasteful to you." 

" Did it take all this time ?" he asked in a tone 
of reproach. " I believe I am a worse misanthrope 
than I thought. But go on, Fraulein Eva ; after I 
declared myself your knight, were you really light- 
hearted and happy ?" 
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" Happy J" she cried, with sparkling eyes. " So 
]aappy and so light-hearted ! So rapt in delight and 
enjoyment, so tenderiy inclined towards the chil- 
dren who received me among them ! The music 
and the lights, the gayly-dressed crowd, the many 
games, with no thought of to-day or to-morrow, 
where all sorrow was forgotten and all disappoint 
n:ent, — it was intoxicating for a childish heart! 
Had I been a queen, an actual queen, I could not 
have been happier !" 

" Well, and what was the end of this fairy dream, 
as you call it?" Frau von Zahringen interposed, 
being somewhat bored. 

" It faded like all dreams," the young girl re- 
plied, with a slight expression of sadness. " A 
few days afterwards we went away, and pleasure 
never visited me again in a shape of such ravishing 
beauty. It has remained the only festival of mj 
life, the only hour I have ever possessed of pure, 
unalloyed, childish enjoyment." 

" Tou must not take so tragic a view of life, Eva," 
Frau von Zahringen said, reprovingly, while her son 
was silent. " It is the fault of so many to believe 
that all have the same claim to be happy. Has not 
Providence wisely ordained that there should be 
rich and poor, weak and strong? Has He not 
divided mankind into the high-born and the low- 
bom ? Well, then, what would you have ? What 

is there to complain of? Your -pl^li^^ihsJbii^m 
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assigned you among the needy. It is sinful and 
useless to fix your eyes upon the goods that have 
been denied you." 

A sudden haughty turn of the head foreboded 
an angry outbreak from her son, but Eva quickly 
forestalled it "Indeed, I do not complain, ma- 
dame ; I was only gratefully recalling the gleam of 
sunlight on my childhood." 

" That is as it should be. It is very evident that 
m spite of your lack of the joys of existence, of 
dear ones to love, and all the rest that people prate 
about, you never gave up, but very sensibly adopted 
the only calling suitable for a poor girl of your 
rank, the calling of a lay-sister of charity." 

" My choice of a calling, madame," Eva quietly 
replied, " had less to do with my rank than with 
my inclination." 

" I am sure of that," Waldemar exclaimed, as he 
arose ; " and it is a relief to me to know it, Praulein 
Eva. The only requital I can make you for the 
exquisite manner in which you render a service 
without causing any oppressive sense of obligation, 
is to assure you that there is no one upon earth 
from whom I would so readily receive such a sacri- 
fi(;e as from yourself." 

" Yes, yes, Eva ; I am perfectly satisfied with all 
your arrangements," said Frau von Zahrenburg; 
" but now, I pray you, take me to my room ; these 
childish stories have really made me quite weary." 
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Their mutual reminiscences of childhood, how- 
ever, brought about a still greater degree of inti- 
macy between Waldemar and Eva, a livelier interest 
in each other. He told her how he had hoped to 
find her when he visited the watering-place on two 
successive years after their meeting, and had for- 
gotten his little queen only when his parents no 
longer resorted there in the summer. From his 
vivid memory of her as a child he drew a picture 
in his imagination of the young girl that was per- 
haps not very unlike the reality, completing it by 
questioning the original. 

" Have you still the same beautiful golden-brown 
* hair, and is there the same clear, honest look in 
your eyes ?" he once asked. . 

" My hair is brown, but I really know nothing 
about my eyes. They should be what they then 
were, for I am afraid there is much of the child still 
left in me." 

Through Doctor Jordan Eva received from Ulla a 
letter filled with the warmest expressions of delight 
and gratitude, and through him also the gift of the 
estate was completed. Otherwise no news of her 
reached Waldemar's seclusion, and Frau von Zah- 
ringen was the only one who either in blame or 
regret ever mentioned her name. 

Thus the winter, with its long cosy evenings, 
passed by, to make way for spring with its buds and 
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blossoms, and Waldemar, if he could not feast his 
eyes upon its splendour, could at least be refreshed 
to his very soul by its breezes and fragrance. He 
followed Eva about the garden, as she pruned and 
weeded, testing with his hand the growth of the 
young leaves, listening to the twittering of the 
swallows building under the eaves of the cottage, 
heeding the new-born spring everywhere except in 
his own heart. 

True, his voice often had an intense tenderness 
lu its tones when speaking to Eva, but he set a seal 
upon his lips. 

" A blind man has no right to fetter any fresh 
young creature to his crippled existence," he had 
been wont to declare to his mother with regard to 
TJlla. " Her own sense of honour held her bound, 
no word of mine. The more ardently I loved a 
woman, the less could I suffer her to sacrifice her- 
self to me." 

Thus a year had passed away since Eva s gentle 
ministrations first broiight comfort to the cottage ; 
and the only thing which in any degree troubled 
her calm content was her old friend's wnstantly 
recurring question as to how long the present con- 
dition of affairs could endure. Was she to vanish, 
thus from the world without a trace ? Ought she 
longer to occupy a situation which would bocomo 
entirely untenable for her if Frau von Zahriftgen 
should die ? and ought she to take any meae «» r^n 
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to bring about a discovery of her real name and 
position ? 

The mere thought of such a discovery made 
her heart beat loud and fast. When she tried to 
imagine herself in such a case confronting Wal- 
demar, she seemed to herself an unmasked traitor, 
who had insolently trifled with his confidence. 

"I cannot,^' she answered her good old friend, 
when he importuned her, — " I cannot do it, and you 
must not. His contempt is so invincible, his de- 
testation of Eva von Zahringen so intense, it would 
crush me. No, I will remain Eva Wilding." 

And so it was. The spring was delicious, intoxi- 
cating; its songs and whisperings, to which she 
listened without understanding them, were so won- 
drous! 

" This is such a little place," Waldemar sighed, 
sometimes, when he longed for a fuller enjoyment 
of nature, and was wandering restlessly about the 
garden bounded by its hedge of hawthorn. "1 
long to go far, far away ! It was magnificent to 
look abroad over the fertile valleys from the Zah- 
renburg; the memories of the spring there make 
me restless, and I long to leave these narrow bound- 
aries. You must not tell me that I cannot see the 
beauty of the landscape. I perceive it with every 
breath that I draw. The woodland breeze refreshes 
me, the sunlight warms me, and the exercise of 
walking does me good. Let me go out with Q\ev 
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into the meadows, where I can lie upon the graas 
and listen, dreaming, to the babble of the brook. 
The forest is so near. I remember it all from my 
boyhood, although I have not seen it since. My 
mother cannot and ought not to accompany me to 
teach Glen the paths I can pursue with safety ; be 
so kind as now and then to be my patient guide, 
Fraulein Eva !" 

How gladly she consented, and how delightful 
were these rare hours! Frau von Zahringen did 
not like to be alone, and thought herself too great 
an invalid to take walks ; she preferred to drive in 
the afternoon in the landau that was now to be had 
in the village, and supposed that such a drive was 
eminently fitted to satisfy her son's desire for exer- 
cise in the open air. Now and then she was beset 
by a momentary fear lest Waldemar should be in- 
spired by a deeper sentiment for Eva ; lest it should 
be more than a sense of his helplessness, more than 
an intellectual pleasure in her society that led him 
to desire it so constantly. 

"He cannot see her," the anxious mother re- 
flected, when, against her will, she was forced to 
acknowledge and to admire the young girl's grace 
and beauty, which of late had acquired an exquisite 
and mysterious charm; "he cannot dream how 
lovely she is." 

Therefore she sometimes allowed the pair, ac- 
companied only by Glen, to lake a long walk in the 
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rorest that clasped the village in its arms, and in 
the luxuriant meadows beyond it that bordered the 
little river. 

With her hand resting lightly on his arm, he 
walked with a firm, free tread, for she avoided 
every pebble in the path. The birds sang over 
their heads, and the tinkle of bells came faintly 
from the distant meadows where the cattle were 
grazing, and now and then there would be an hour 
of rest in woodland depths. 

But these delightful hours were very rare. Usu- 
ally Eva had some domestic duty that kept her at 
home, or Frau von Zahringen was too exacting in 
her demands upon her to allow of her devoting 
herself to "Waldemar. At such times he would 
venture abroad accompanied by Glen only. At 
first he did not go far from the cottage, but as time 
went on he grew bolder and more secure, and went 
wherever Eva had previously been his guide. 

On a certain sultry day in July Waldemar had 
long waited in vain for Eva beneath the linden, foi 
Frau von Zahringen was ailing, and was full oi 
whims and querulous complaints. He sauntered 
down the garden-walk and through the little gate, 
not intending to go far, but only a short distance 
along the smooth, narrow path that ran along the 
road here at the end of the village and then led 
through fields of waving grain directly into the 
forest. The sun was veiled in clouds, but the day 
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was nevertheless oppressively sultry, and there was 
a menacing stillness in the stifling air. 

Waldemar did not, as was usual with him, leave 
word at the cottage that he was going to walk. He 
meant to go only a few steps to avoid on the straight 
path the incessant windings of the narrow garden- 
walks. The grain had grown tall ; he let it slip 
through his fingers, and passed on through the 
field, when he reached it, lost in thought, following 
the dog, which he held in leash. 

He thought of his inactive life, of its occupations 
so artfully contrived and yet so contracted, of the 
long, long days which must follow one another 
eternally the same ! An intense longing that had 
grown to be pain possessed him for the light of 
heaven, for the beauty of the world, for freedom 
and independence, and mingling with these desires 
came thoughts of a gentle young bride with golden- 
brown hair and wistful childlike eyes. 

It was all lost, lost to him, as she was. What ! 
pass her life as the guide of a blind man ? Nothing 
but a cruel selfishness could ask it of her. By his 
side the sunlight of her life would vanish also. 

" We will hold together, old fellow, you and I," 
he said, half aloud, stroking the mastiflF's huge head, 
and Glen, who understood the caress as an admo- 
nition to greater activity, quickened his pace. The 
blind man followed, lost in thought. He could not 
see the threatening clouds gathering in the skies ; he 
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only felt the breeze blow cooler against his cheek, 
and was glad to breathe the freshness of the forest 
which he had reached. 

Hie absence from home was not noticed there. 
Frau von Zahringen's head ached, and Eva was oc- 
cupied in bathing it for her. The invalid had her 
room darkened ; the young girl was ordered not to 
leave it for a moment, lest her services might be 
required there. 

Meanwhile, the sultriness of the day increased. 
There was no sound in the hot, air, not a leaf 
trembled on the trees, when suddenly a strong 
blast of wind fluttered the curtain drawn before the 
open window. With Frau von Zahringen's permis- 
sion Eva drew it aside, and the dark and threaten- 
ing skies became visible. The wind was rising 
every moment ; it whistled in the trees and through 
the garden, where the bushes bent so as to lie al- 
most prostrate beneath its force, while the clouds 
of dust whirled into the air were positively blinding. 

The storm came rushing from the southwest, and 
just f^ Eva was closing the window the lightning 
flashed for the first time. She cast a hasty glance 
towards the seat beneath the linden, — ^it was vacant. 
Of course Waldemar had perceived the approach 
of the tempest much sooner there in the open air 
than could have been done in the house. It did 
not surprise her that he should have gone to his 
own room ; he spent much of his time alone ; and, 
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besides, Frau von Zahr\ngen was to-day in one of 
her most peevish and irritable humours. 

So she stood at the window watching the light 
ning cutting the dark clouds with zigzag streaks of 
liquid fire and illuminating the face of nature with 
an instantaneous lurid glare. 

It was a remarkably severe storm. The peals of 
thunder shook the cottage violently, and Friau von 
Zahringen, becoming frightened, asked that her son 
might be called. The force of habit, and his mental 
and moral superiority, caused her still, in spite of 
his helplessness, to turn to him for protection, and 
therefore the little servant-maid, who was crouch- 
ing timidly in a corner of the kitchen, was sent to 
his room to call him. 

She returned, however, saying that he was not 
there. Eva hurried from the invalid's room, looked 
everywhere, and loudly called the dog, who knew 
and obeyed her voice; but there was no audible 
sign of life. There was no place in the house 
where Waldemar could have gone except to his 
own room ; no spot in it beyond the reach of her 
voice. The conviction struck terror to her soul 
that he must have ventured abroad, and without a 
guide in so terrible a storm, and helpless as he was, 
must now be exposed to imminent danger. She 
ran back to Frau von Zahringen and told her of 
her fears, and that she was about to go in search of 
her son. 
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As she spoke, a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
tastantaneously by a rattling peal of thunder, si- 
lenced and stunned them both for a moment, but 
only for a moment. Eva turned hastily to leave 
the room. 

" No, no P' screamed the terrified old Baroness, 
springing up and laying hold of the girl's skirts. 
" You must not go ! I shall die of terror ! You 
cannot help him ; he must stay where he is. I am 
sure he has found shelter somewhere, and fright 
will kill me if I am left alone !" 

Another flash of lightning, that lit up the room, 
made her stagger back and cover her eyes with her 
hands, thus setting Eva free. 

" I must go ; I must !" the girl cried, greatly agi- 
tated. " No one can force me to stay, come what 
may VI 

She rushed out, seized her hat in the hall, and 
ran along the little path and through the wheat- 
field, where the tall grain, beaten by the tempest 
of wind, was surging to and fro like waves of the 
sea. She ran as though her feet were winged. 
A peasant, with a load of hay from the harvest- 
field, driving as fast as his horses could go, looked 
after her in amazement, and called to her to warn 
her of danger in the forest. She did not hear him ; 
she never paused for an instant. The foreboding 
cry of her own heart was louder than the thunder 
overhead. 
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The first large drops of rain came pelting down, 
bathing her heated cheeks and brow, and drenching 
her light summer dress, but she took no heed of 
them. Not until she neared the entrance of the 
forest did the violence of the storm appear to abate. 

She looked about her searchingly, feeling sure of 
finding him whom she sought beneath some of the 
nearest trees. 

Suddenly the prolonged howl of a dog struck 
upon her ear. It was repeated again and again, — a 
piteous sound. 

;. " Glen !" the girl called in despair, and her heart 
seemed to stand still at the terrible thought that 
flashed upon Jier. " Glen ! here, here !" 

The dog recognized her voice as she hurried on. 
He appeared for a moment among the trees, only 
to hasten away again at sight of her. 

Now she knew what had happened. Althougi 
her knees trembled beneath her, her power of 
thought was firm and clear. She redoubled her 
speed, hurrying along the forest path down which 
the dog had disappeared, and there — ^there lay Wal- 
demar on the ground beneath a mighty oak, its top- 
most boughs shivered by the lightning and droop- 
ing nearly to the ground, as though bewailing the 
imconscious form beneath them. 

All the sorrow of her life, hitherto patiently en- 
dured, found utterance in the despairing moan with 
which Eva sank on her knees beside him. His 
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eyes were closed and his face was deadly pale. She 
called him by every endearing word for which he 
had thirsted in silence ; she lifted his hed,d and sus- 
tained it against her heart, the heart that had been 
dearer to him than aught else in the world, and 
then her agony found vent in a passion of tears. 

Her self-possession, of which these first moments 
of horror deprived her, soon returned. Her fate 
could not be irrevocably sealed until a physician 
should have pronounced her sentence. 

She laid the dear head tenderly down upon the soft 
moss, stroked the hair from his brow, and placed 
her ear upon his chest. She held her breath while 
she listened, and then, with a cry clearer and more 
joyous than a lark's song, she sprang to her feet. 

" Alive ! alive !" she sobbed. " Oh, God, spare 
him ! The only one, all that I have on earth. I 
have willingly resigned all to Thee, I ask nothing 
of Thy glorious universe except this one mortal 
life ! Have mercy upcm me !'' 

Again she raised his head and rested it in her 
lap, and rubbed his forehead and hands. Then 
suddenly bethinking herself how powerless she was 
thus alone, with no aid near, she wondered whether 
it were not best to leave him and hasten to the 
village for help. 

Meanwhile, the brief violent shower had ceased , 

the soft moss upon which Waldemar lay was by no 

means wet through, and between the leaves over- 
o 18* 
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head " blue isles of heaven" smiled down upon the 
girl whose heart was filled with fervent prayer. 
She bent above the head pillowed on her lap, 
listening with intense eagerness to Waldemar's 
breathing as it grew more and more distinct and 
regular. At last — ^there was no longer any doubt — 
a thrill of life ran through his frame ; he lifted his 
hand to his head and quietly opened his eyes. 

The trembling girl waited motionless for some 
furthei sign of consciousness, for his features still 
wore a rapt, dreamy expression. The dream that 
inspired it must have been a happy one, for a smile 
hovered upon his lips, and a strange fire gleamed 
in the dark eyes, which, after gazing in bewilder- 
ment about him, rested upon the lovely face of the 
girl who bent above him with clasped hands. 

Suddenly his own face glowed, a ray of conscious 
recognition informed his glance like a divine reve- 
lation, and the words " Light ! light ! Good God, I 
see! I see!" resounded like a shout of victory 
through the silent forest. 

Was it a dream? Had some angel been sent 
from the skies to bestow upon her more, far more, 
than she had dared to ask in her utter woe ? Eva 
did not stir ; she seemed to feel that the slightest 
motion might destroy the hope bom within her, 
whilo her pale and lovely face wore a look of rev- 
erential awe ;n divining such an answer to her 
prayers. 
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*' I 4ee the heavens !" Waldemar went on in a 
kind of ecstasy; " the sunlight, the trees, the birds 
flitting among them, and you, beloved, and you ! 
Yes, it is you," he continued, taking her trembling 
hands in his own ; " I know you by your eyes, your 
brow; you are Eva, my own Eva!" 

He clasped her in his arms, stroking her hair, 
gazing into her eyes, and then when tears rose there 
he gently kissed them away. 

A ray of broad sunshine came quivering through 
the trees, and lit up the glorious face of nature 
before Waldemar's intoxicated gaze. The birds in 
the boughs above his head gazed curiously down 
upon the happy lovers. 

" Yes, I see it all," he said again, with a long- 
drawn breath ; " the heavens, the earth, and the 
love in your heart. Just thus you have stood be- 
fore me in my long night, and now it is broad day ! 
But it is so quiet, so quiet, it might be a dream, 
and I long for the sound of a voice, for yours ! 
Wake me, my darling, tell me it is all real ; tell 
me, with this beautiful world about us, that you 
love me !" 

The words he asked for had long been living in 
her heart, but happiness veiled her voice and lent 
it a tender tremor, as with his arms about her she 
whispered, " Yes, forever ; and you alone !" 



CHAPTER XL 

**Arb you not a thankless fellow, and outra- 
geously exacting?'* Doctor Jordan asked, when, 
three days later, he grasped Waldemar's hand, 
and much moved in spite of his laughing tone 
looked affectionately into his eyes. " Are there not 
grandeur and beauty enough to gaze upon and de- 
light in, that you must embitter your unhoped-for 
happiness for the sake of a girl V* 

But the young man turned away in some dis- 
pleasure, and paced the physician's little study 
to and fro with hasty strides. " Yes, it is grand ; 
the earth and the sunlight are glorious. God alone 
knows how grateful I am to behold them once 
more. And yet I cannot but ask myself whether I 
have not paid too high a price for them in losing her. 
The sunlight fades, and the gleaming stars that I saw 
again, with her arm linked in mine, are no longer 
so divinely lovely now that I see them without her. 
There are times when I long for the black darkness 
in which I could hear her voice. Oh, doctor ! it is 
a doubtful boon that has been bestowed upon me, 
and the words of gratitude die on my lips. You 
think only of my physical welfare, not of the mental 
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torture that I am enduring, or you would ask me 
how it happened that she could leave me, after she 
had been clasped in my arms, had returned my 
kids,' and had told me solemnly that she loved me." 

The old man laid his hand soothingly upon Wal- 
demar's arm. " Be reasonable ; the infinite joy of 
knowing your sight restored has come to me so un- 
expectedly, that you must give me some time to 
appreciate it before I question you as to the state 
of your heart, which seems to me much more easy 
of cure than was your blindness. Go on now and 
tell me all ; indeed, you can find no more attentive 
or interested listener. Go on calmly." 

" Calmly !" Waldemar repeated, half indignantly. 
"I am hardly in a condition to understand the 
word ! But no matter, if you will only listen. 1 
have already told you that the day after the res- 
toration of my sight she vanished like the phantom 
of a dream ; here is the letter that she left for me : 

"Dbaeest, — ^Yes, dearest, now and forever, even 
although my lips may never again utter the word to 
you. Forgive me for being so weak as to show you 
all my heart That short hour of intense happiness 
must suffice me for a lifetime ! Ah, how blissful it 
was ! how blissful ! Now I know of what rapture 
the human heart is capable. 

" But that hour is all my share of earthly happi- 
nesB. I must depart, for my task is done. I am 
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not what you think me, dearest; I have abused 
your confidence, I have entered your house under 
a feigned name, and stolen your heart. Forgive 
me for my great love's sake ; forgive me that even 
now I cannot tell you all the truth. Ah, I am weak, 
weak ! I could not endure the pain of seeing you 
turn from me with contempt. 

" God bless you now and forever ! May He who 
restored sight to your eyes shed His light into your 
heart and make you happy. 

Eva." 

" Would it be natural for me to be calm ?" Wal- 
demar said, as the doctor handed him back the letter 
without a word ; " and what can I do but come to you 
for an explanation of all this ? It was upon your 
recommendation that Eva came to us; you must 
know who she is." 

" Who she is ?" rejoined the old man, with pro- 
found emotion. " An angel ! a spotless woman 
atoning for the guilt of others !" 

Waldemar's face glowed with delight ; he sprang 
up and grasped the doctor's hands with eager affec- 
tion. " Thank God ! Now then, old friend, help 
me to find her." 

But the doctor gravely shook his gray head. " 1 
cannot," he replied, in a tone that was almost sad. 
" I have promised upon my honour as a gentleman 
to keep her secret. But, come, come, Waldemar, do 
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not lose courage. I am not your only hope Recall 
all the time you have spent with her ; summon up 
in your mind every fact and circumstance that may 
enlighten you, now that you can call all your senses 
to your aid ; investigate everything, her correspond- 
ence while she was with you, the relations she es- 
tablished in the village ; do not think the smallest 
circumstance too insignificant to be of use to you." 

Waldemar listened eagerly, and suddenly putting 
his hand into the breast-pocket of his coat, drew 
thence a small object carefully wrapped in tissue- 
paper. " I found this in her room, forgotten in the 
corner of a drawer," he said, unfolding a fan. "At 
first I thought it had been painted by herself, but 
when I examined it more closely — ^look there, doc- 
tor, — strangely enough, you will find the words, 
plain enough, although written in such minute 
characters, fecU Eva von Zahringen !" 

He did not notice the smile that played upon his 
old friend's face, but went on eagerly: " If you tell 
me to judge from this circumstance, what can I 
deduce from it save that she is in some way con- 
nected ^^dth my mortal enemy ? and this idea finds 
some confirmation in her eager justification of Frau- 
l€5in von Zahringen from time to time. I remember 
how it always grated upon me, coming from her; 
and now " 

" Now the case is much worse, for this fan points 
to some special connection between them," the old 
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man replied, with a slight shade of irooj in his lane. 
^'Does the image which but a moment ago you 
prized beyond all the beauty of the world now lose 
its fascination for you, or does your love not stand 
the test when your sensitive egotism comes into 
playT 

There was some embarrassment evident in Wal- 
demar's face. ^^Let us follow out our investigi^ 
tions," he said. 

"By all means," rejoined the doctor. "Un- 
doubtedly Fraulcin von Zahringen can tell you who 
Eva Wilding is. You give her an admirable open- 
ing in taking her the fan. Really, it seems provi- 
dential," he added, with a smile, as he examined 
the tiny picture. "Look, the little prince finds 
Cinderella by means of the slipper she has left be- 
hind her ; you have but to use tiie fan in the same 
way." 

" But you would not have me, the importunate 
beggar, seek out her who pitilessly spurned me in 
my misfortune?" Waldemar remonstrated, indig- 
nantly. " That path, old friend, you will tread for 



me." 



Again Doctor Jordan shook his head. " No, my 
dear Waldemar, I will not. I am bound in honour 
to be perfectly passive in this matter. I do not even 
know whether this path which seems so rugged to 
you will conduct you to your goal ; it only seems 
to me a very easy and natural means of inquiry ; all 
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action in this regard mufit be your affair. What 
do you risk ? You do not ask a favour, even the 
smallest; you merely request some information, 
nothing more." 

" But even that is too much !'' cried Waldemar ; 
" even that. Surely, if you will not undertake the 
task, there, must be some other means of approach • 
ing Fraulein von Zahringen." 

The old man shrugged his shoulders dubiously. 
" Ah, you have no right to talk of the torture of 
uncertainty, Herr Baron ! I do not know, miser- 
able old bachelor that I am, what love is, I suppose; 
but even as a boy I read in my story-books that 
brave knights fought fearlessly with di'agons and 
monsters of every description to gain their lady- 
loves, and you dread visiting a castle where lives 
only a young, defenceless woman ! So far as I can 
see, there is only one monster here to be overcome, 
and that is your own implacable pride. If you be- 
lieve that it is mightier than your love, then — why, 
then, by all means, stay at home." 

" Nay, do not jest," Waldemar enla^ated, with 
some impatience. "I can listen to nothing save 
the voice of my distress; If I must go myself, I 
will not delay an instant longer. You are right. 
What can happen to me to be compared with this 
torture of uncertainty ? To make sure of not being 
turned away, I will not even send in my card to 
Fraulein von Zahringen, but will simply have the 
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servant tell her that the bearer of this fan bega to 
see her upon business of urgent importance/* 

"Admirable!" exclaimed the old doctor, with 
an air of being a most competent judge in matters 
of social etiquette. " I'll have my grays brought 
to the door, and you can be driven three-quarters 
of the road to the castle ; the rest of the way you 
must go on foot, that my vehicle may not be recog- 
tized, and tell which way the wind blows.'* 

Ten minutes later Waldemar was seated in the 
doctor's light wagon, and was driving, with what 
sensations may well be imagined, along the road 
towards his old home. He had left the proud cas- 
tle ill, poor, and indignant; to-day he was return- 
ing to it in search of a joy far dearer to him than 
any he had relinquished when he left it. As ^ in a 
dream he saw the trees and shrubbery vanish past 
him; he never noticed how well kept were the 
fields and lawns, never heard the joyous greeting 
of the peasants who recognized him ; his eyes were 
fixed upon the roofs and turrets of the castle, as 
they stood out sharply against the clear blue sky. 

On the central tower the flag was fluttering as if 
in gentle welcome; a golden cloud above it was 
vanishing into air, and below lay the winding river 
and the vine-wreathed cottages. How he had longed 
through weary days and nights to see it all once 
more, and yet now that it was spread out before 
him he could not enjoy it ! 
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He went the last part of the way on foot, and 
with a beating heart entered the casthj court-yard, 
where a servant met him. 

" Is Fraulein von Zahringen at home ?" 

The man assented. 

" Is she occupied with visitors ?" 

" No ; Fraulein von Zahringen is quite alone at 
present,'' the servant replied. 

This was a relief to Waldemar. She would cer- 
tainly on that account prove more accessible to him. 
He handed the servant the fan, as he had planned 
to do, and gave him his message. 

In a few minutes the man returned, Fraulein 
von Zahringen would see the gentleman instantly. 

Mastering his agitation with some difficulty. 
Waldemar followed his guide. On his way hither 
he had carefully arranged what to say, but now he 
had forgotten it all. 

He mounted the winding stairs and paused before 
the oaken door of a turret room, which the servant 
opened. 

A mist seemed to hover before his eyes, and 
through it he was only conscious of a slender ^rl 
in white standing in the middle of the room beside 
a table, upon which she leant one hand. Her 
golden-brown hair was confined by a blue ribbon, 

and as he approached " Eva !" he cried, almost 

beside himself. 

Thpi girl stretched out her hands toward him. 
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Strength seemed to fail her, and she sank upon 
her knees. "Forgive," she stammered. "It was 
I— I !" 

" Eva !" he cried again, and, lifting her, clasped 
her in his arms. 

Trembling, and incapable of uttering a word, she 
leaned upon his breast, only half conscious of his 
passionate kisses upon her brow, her hair, her lips, 
as he called her his Eva, his darling, his best be- 
loved ! 

At last she recovered herself, and gently released 
herself. "Now you know who I am," she said, 
with intense emotion, " and holding me in your 
arms, must know also that I never could have 
wounded you ! You — ^you !" she added, as happy 
tears rose to her eyes, " whom I loved uncon- 
sciously when I was a poor, forsaken child; you, 
who were the one bright memory of that time !" 

He gently placed her in an arm-chair, and then 
knelt before her, and gazed into her beautifiil brown 
eyes. 

" Now forgive me for all the pain that I have 
caused you," he said, fervently. " Now teach me 
to comprehend the miracle of such dignity and 
gentleness, such strength and magnanimity in the 
soul of a woman ; and then — ^then teach me to be 
worthy of her." 

There was a long, blissful silence, beforo she 
arose, and led him to the. window. 
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" Our home/* she said, in a low voice, pointing 
&om it, — " our lovely, happy home ! * It was here 
that my grandfather refused me a blessing, and told 
me I must look for it in my own breast. I have 
found it in my love for you !" 

^^ T* ^^ ^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

And now a new and happy race has been founded 
at the Zahrenburg, and the blessing of love and 
fidelity rests upon the house and all belonging to it- 

The old Baroness lives in state in the capital, 
where she feels more at home than with her 
daughter-in-law, in whose presence, in spite of the 
young wife^s gentleness, the lady cannot quite over- 
come a sense of shame. 

Eva has quite outlived all the pain of her early 
years. " No one was ever so rich," she says, when 
"Waldemar clasps her in his arms. She is a happy 
mother, and sometimes when she tells a little 
brown-eyed girl at her knee the story of Cinderella, 
her husband says, bending above her with a kiss, 
" There are fairies still, little Eva !" 



THB END. 
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